


THE WILLIAMSPORT WIRE “ROPE 
COMPANY of Williamsport, Pa., desires 
to inform pit, quarry and mill operators 
that they have established their own ware- 
houses and a branch office in Chicago. CA 
large stock of wire rope of all sizes and 
constructions will be maintained and orders 
for any lengths will be promptly filled. 


(Che Chicago office, at 122 South Michigan 
Avenue, solicits orders or inquiries and as- 
sures prompt attention. Write for our 
discounts or phone Harrison 8201. 
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You Can Increase Efficiency 


by improving working conditions. Bates Valve Bags improve working conditions 
because they are filled by the Bates System which protects against dust and pro- 
vides comfort for operators. 


The Bates Valve Bag is filled through the valve to any specified weight. No open 
mouth to belch clouds of dust. 


The Bates. Valve Bag Seals Itself Instantly 


“The Valve’s the Thing”’—That’s why 97% of the Lime Manufacturers 
use the Valve Bag—There’s only one Valve Bag—the BATES VALVE BAG 


THE URSCHEL-BATES VALVE BAG CO. 
This is Number aera shade landed for the others. 
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Cars! 


ginning to bear down upon us. 

But it is a different brand of 
shortage from anything we have had 
before. It is a technical shortage, 
rather than an actual shortage. 

For while producers are crying for 
cars in which to ship their product 
to actual purchasers, there are accu- 
mulated at various points through- 
out the country a large number of 
freight cars which have never yet 
been put into commission, and which 
may never be. 

Some people say there are 17,000 of 
these cars. These figures have not 
been verified, but they are no doubt 
approximately correct. These cars 
were ordered by the Railroad Admin- 
istration, with the intention of turn- 
ing them over to the various rail- 
roads—at cost. But the cost was a 
war cost, and was out of all propor- 
tion to what the roads had been in 
the habit of paying for cars. So they 
have for the most part refused to 
take them, leaving the Government 
with this large number of cars which 
it doesn’t know what to do with, and 
which are for the time being lying 
idle, while the newspapers will soon 
be telling us of the vast tons of per- 
ishable food products which are rot- 
ting at various shipping points be- 
cause cars cannot be secured to carry 
them to their destination. 

They will be telling, too, that vari- 
ous road contracts are held up be- 
cause materials cannot be secured— 


Ts annual car shortage is be- 


and it will all be blamed on this ficti- 
tious, technical, camouflage car short- 
age. And our road building programs, 
which at best are one or two months 
behind what should be expected of 
them, will fall still farther short of 
expectations, and cold weather will 
overtake us with our hopes not more 
than 50 per cent fulfilled. 

These 17,000 cars—if that is the 
number—are not all of them open-top 
cars, of course, suitable for carrying 
pit and quarry products; but they 
will all be needed before the season 
is over in the general carrying trade. 
And all lines must prosper in order 
that each may reach its highest pos- 
sibilities. 

But it is a fact that there are 
enough open-top cars in the lot to 
greatly relieve the situation. Here, 
for instance, is something which was 
told us recently by one Pennsylvania 
producer: 

“Today I am twenty-one cars short 
of my need in order to take care of 
my orders,” he said. “Yesterday the 
shortage was fifty. No one knows 
what it will be tomorrow, though it 
is safe to say that we shall not have 
all we need. But the exasperating 
feature of the situation is, that while 
we are working under such a handi- 
cap as this, there are, close to one of 
our shipping points, two hundred cars 
of just the type we want to use in 
our business, standing idle because 
the Railroad Administration and the 
corporate owners of the roads under 
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a 
its control cannot agree on a price 
for this rolling stock.” 

This seems to be a situation call- 
ing for concessions on the part of one 
or both parties to the controversy. 
Shall the Government, which ordered 
the cars under war conditions, insist 
on carrying this equipment over into 
industrial uses at the war figure, or 
shall it do as it is doing with mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of other goods 
and dispose of them at as good a 
price as is obtainable, charging off 
the difference to general. war ex- 
pense? Or on the other hand shall 
the railroads pay an extravagant 
price for cars in order to take full 
advantage of the large offerings of 
freight business, hoping to keep each 
of these cars so actively employed as 
to show a profit in spite of the high 
first cost? 

Very likely the practical solution 
lies somewhere between the two. But 
experience has proven that “accom- 
modations” of this. kind are long in 
reaching a workable stage. And in 
the meantime crops are growing and 
will soon be ready for the harvest; 
and in spite of the present summer 
heat it is not so far to the time when 
winter will be upon us and road mak- 
ing will have to be discontinued. 

It is a case of “Water, water all 
around, and not a drop to drink!” 
And if the becalmed mariners die of 
thirst who will be responsible? 





There are two kinds of dollars— 
one that is never worth more than a 
hundred cents, and one that grows 
in value. When you put your money 
in War Savings Stamps you change 
your hundred-cent dollars into the 
kind that grow. 





The resumption of construction 


work all over the country has resulted 
in such largely increased business for 
gypsum that the United States Gyp- 
sum common stock has soared to 50— 
a new high water mark for that 
stock. 





How Do You Figure 
Costs? 


These Items Have Been Prepared 
by a Prominent Quarry Man 
—Are There Others? 


FEW days ago Secretary A. P. 

Sandles of the National Crushed 

Stone Association took occa- 
sion to ask the members of his asso- 
ciation whether they knew what it 
was costing them to produce crushed 
stone. Probably a great many of 
them do not; and in order to give 
them something by which they might 
check up their costs, he sent out to 
them a list of the various items en- 
tering into the cost of producing 
crushed stone. To make the matter 
still more effective he asked a well 
organized quarry eompany to fill out 
this blank from its actual records, 
and. this it did, using the month of 
April as a basis. 

It will be seen that during this 
month no repairs were made, so that 
no items were entered under this 
heading, as well as under some of the 
other headings. The total cost, ex- 
clusive of depreciation, is shown to 
be 51 cents per ton. Depreciation is 
estimated at 16 cents per ton making 
a total cost of 67 cents. 

These figures are, of course, of in- 
terest only as showing the record for 
one month, but would have to be 
taken over a long series of months 
and then averaged in order to be of 
any actual value as a price basis for 





- other operators. 


Where it is desired to keep a rec- 
ord of repairs on individual ma- 
chines, such as steam shovels, drills, 
motors, etc., items can be included 
for each machine and each can be 
designated by a number. Thus we 
would have “Repair, motor No. 1,” 
“Repair, motor No. 2,” etc. 

PIT AND QuARRY will be very glad 
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to have its readers enter into a dis- 
cussion of this cost sheet. Possibly 
there are items which have been 
omitted and if so we shall be glad to 
know of it. 


Crushed Stone Costs 


Labor Costs (Cents per ton) 
Electrical expense ..... $.003 
Stripping : 
Shontiaar and drilling... .0226 
Operating crusher lant. .0459 
Engineers, locomotives... .0158 


Track POORE’ ..sscccesce -0107 
Barti SOR. sick ose aiet's vs err 
Crusher repairs ........ -0010 
CaP repearas 5 .8s see -0016 
Locomotive repairs «eee 20009 


Repait, MOtOPS ..c.ccee eee 
Repair, steam eaginet- ewe 
Repair, steam boiler. 

Repairs, drill 4 
Repairs, drill (small): yt of 
Repair, shovel (steam). 0137 
Repairs, locomotive crane .... 
Miscellaneous labor .... .0165 





Handling coal ...... «+. .0007 
Quarry foremen ....... .0036 
Office Men ....eeeeeeees 0020 
Loading cars ........-- .0063 
Plant maintenance ..... -0031 
Operating shovels ...... -0503 
$.2198 
Material Expense ¢ 
EXplogivel s.cessona es ve% $.0052 
Oil and greases......... 004 
Miscellaneous supplies . 0077 
Crushing expense ...... 
Quarry expense ....... 
Electric power ......... 0267 
Steam power .......... 
xp in on materials. .0010 
Freight in on se eipepenaee y +t 
Freight on coal......... -0192 
Repair, drill (large). 
Repair, air drill <smali) 0004 
Repair, locomotives .... .0009 
Repair, steam shovel.... 0113 - 
Repair, nee tnceolee bS's 
Repair, CATS ...+.e.e- 1. 0018. 
Repair, Sasr crusher. ... .0030 - 
Repair, GGG kcvevee cscs 


Repair, machinery, eleva- 

tOFPB, BBG come bene ees's 0 BLO 
Repair, motors ......e.+. veae 
Repair, _—— wedsubaee 
Repair, a ‘ 
Repair, ph Saab 
Repair, buildings ...... 
Depreciation, s te am 

SHOVEL 0 ives a0 ova cick 0174 
Depreciation, locomotive. .0037 
Depreciation, locomotive. 
Depreciation, crusher 


equipment .......... beget 
Depreciation, quarry 
equipment’ exams éo te; OReO 
Depreciation, stone ma- 
chine bldgs., eleva- 
EES Se. Poa .0952 
Depreciation, screen 5, 
a 0 aa hg -aks -0082 


Depletion of land....... .0060 
Reserve for future con- 
tingencies ... .0063 
Reserve for obsoleseénce - -0063 
Shut-down expense .... 
Electrical. supplies ..... 0014 
Telephone ...ciccesiece 


$.3130 





Selling E nse 

Advertising ............$.0036 
CRIRINGIONS © sic csessces aces 
PORTERS. o.sikic ce cessseu ces rth 
Salaries, salesmen....... .0150 
Salaries, office men...... °0120 
Salaries, stenographers.. .0065 
Stationery ....--scccess 0103 

Traveling expenses...... 0117 
Telephone .........2+--- .0014 
Telegraph ......... PORE 
Auto expense ,......... .0025 


General Administration 
Salaries, officers ....... i 0325 


Salaries, office men..... + 
Office rent ...... pines .0037 
Office expense ......... -0010 
General expenSe ....... «sees 
Legal expenSe .......+- «sees 
gene traveling ex- 
pense ..... Seieeesc cee 
Association dues :...... .0062 
Taxes (county, state and 
WEY as chica Bede cbse « ORE 
CONE. 20's 'b 6 oho ne Rony wee 
Interest, o<s 
Interest, onds . ey ene 
Interest, preferred stock. ee 
Common on bonds and 
preferred stock ...... .... 
Liability insurance ..... .0086 
TOM <5 45 owekadeae -0020 
Depreciation, office equip- 
OIE chi0 cb oe hee. doe eee 





$.0654 





$.0719 
WOOED .5cck cas Seniesa eee $.6701 





A boy 16 years old was engaged to 
drive cars loaded with rock from the 
quarry to the crusher. At a certain 
point at the top of the grade he un- 
hooked the singletree from the car, 
turned the horse to the side and per- 
mitted the car to run by gravity to its 
destination. The hook that held the 
singletree had become mashed, bent 
and battered and made it difficult to 
remove the singletree while the car 
was in motion. Prior to his injury 
the boy had called the foreman’s at- 
tention to the condition of the hook 
and the foreman had directed him to 
go ahead and use it for a day or two 
and they would have a new one made. 
The boy believed he could rely on 
these statements and a Missouri court 
held that he was legally justified in 
doing so, and did not assume the 
risk occasioned by the defective con- 
dition of the hook and by reason of 
which he was subsequently ‘injured 
by the car running upon him while 
he was attempting to remove the 
singletree from the defective hook. 





Thrift Stamps are _ caterpillars. 
When they have grown to sixteen in 
number, a few cents metamorphoses 
them in a big blue butterfly of a War 
Savings Stamp. 
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Freight Paid by Shipper 
or Contractor 


. 





Revenue Office Says This Can Be 
Done on Behalf of Government 


N A LETTER, dated June 11, C. A. 
| Prouty, director of Division of 

Accounting of the U. S. Railroad 
Administration, says: 

“New regulations No. 49, issued by 
the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, provide that the transportation 
charges may be paid by the shipper 
or by contractor, and be exempt from 
- war tax if proper exemption certifi- 
cates are signed by a government of- 
ficer or employe, indicating that the 
charges are paid in behalf of the gov- 
ernment. This provision is contained 
in Article No. 80, Regulations No. 49, 
which I am quoting below for your 
information. 

“Prepaid Charges. — Where trans- 
portation charges, either prepaid or 
collect, are paid by the shipper at 
origin of the shipment, or by a con- 
tractor at destination of the ship- 
ment, upon properly shipped to the 
United States Government or to a 
State or Territory or the District of 
Columbia, or to a government con- 
tractor, and the payment of such 
charges is in behalf of the govern- 
ment, and the amount paid therefor is 
borne by the government, such 
amounts are not subject to the tax. 
Exemption certificates properly 
signed by a governmental officer or 
employe must be furnished to the 
carrier as evidence of such right to 
exemption. 

“We have talked with representa- 
tive of the Traffic Department con- 
cerning the matter, and he indicates 
that there will be no objection to ap- 
plying the reduced rate in accordance 
with this provision.” 


To Cut Cement Prices, 
or Not to Cut? 





New York Producers See No 
Reason for Doing So, with 
Business as It Is 


uilding material price positions 
B in New York have just had 

their most crucial test and have, 
for the most part, survived, accord- 
ing to The Dow Service Daily Build- 
ing Reports. 

The test came in the form of a cir- 
cular issued by one of the purchasing 
bureaus of the U. S. Navy Depart- 
ment. It was addressed to the ce- 
ment distributors of this city announc- 
ing that it wanted bids on 100,000 
barrels of Portland cement and, in 
substance, demanded a lower price 
than the present market level. The 
attitude of most of the companies was 
exactly that indicated in this column 
earlier in the year, that the strong 
companies would sit back and let the 
price cutters load up on the unprofit- 
able business if they wanted to ac- 
cept it, and wait, still longer, if nec- 
essary, for ordinary building orders 
that would at least insure sales of 
cement above a pauperizing profit 
level. 

When the circular reached the field 
it found the habitual price cutters 
already loaded up with orders and 
were not particularly interested in 
this requirement. Some mills today 
are actually facing the necessity of 
appealing to other mills to sell them 
cement to meet the business they 
have booked. The stronger com- 
panies assumed the position of mere- 
ly ignoring the demands for price re- 
ductions to the Navy bureau, even 
though intimation was made in the 
circular that if the prices did not 
show a difference from the general 
market quotations the matter would 
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be taken up with the Department of 
Justice. 

The cement market is too active to 
make price-cutting attractive, even 
for orders of this kind. Inquiry in 
one company in the first fourteen 
days of June in this year totalled 
400,000 barrels as against * 250,000 in 
the whole month of June in 1918; 
330,000 barrels in 1917; 300,000 bar- 
rels in 1916 and 200,000 barrels in 
1915. Contracts signed by the same 
company in the fourteen days of June 
of this year totalled 125,000 barrels, 
as against 30,000 barrels in the whole 
month of June last year; 50,000 bar- 
rels in all of June, 1917; 40,000 bar- 
rels in all of June, 1916, and 10,000 
barrels in all of June, 1915. These 
figures are fairly representative of 
the movement in the Portland cement 
market in proportion to size of non- 
price cutting companies. 

In the dealer and distributing side 
of the building material market fur- 
ther strengthening is noted. The 
Brooklyn mason material dealers 
yards have followed the lead of the 
other distributors in this vicinity and 
will close their yards for deliveries 
from Saturdays at 1 o’clock during 
the months of July and August. Con- 
tractors will save delays on rush work 
if they will advance their week-end 
requirements and place their orders 
for Saturday consumption on Thurs- 
days and Fridays. 

The sharp turn for the better in 
building financing is registering in 
the volume of materials moving out 
of mason material yards, although it 
is still too early to meter anything 
like what the volume is likely to be 
in another sixty days. 





The Newaygo Portland Cement 
Company is considering the purchase 
of the hydrating plant formerly op- 
erated near Charlevois, Mich., and 
will remodel the same. It is planned 
to produce 1,000 barrels a day. 


More Gypsum Produced 
in Utah 


But Other Parts of the Country 
Fell Off from 12 to 
39 Per Cent 


T= total quantity of crude gyp- 


sum mined in the United States 

in 1918 was 2;056,462 short tons, 
a decrease of 639,764 tons, or 24 per 
cent, from the output of 1917, accord- 
ing to R. W. Stone, of the United 
States Geological Survey, Department 
of the Interior. The decrease was due 
to the reduction in building operations 
throughout the country required by 
the local and national governments. 


Crude Gypsum Mined in the United 
States, 1917-18, in Short Tons. 


State. 1917 1918 
a Se era 30,552 (*) 
EE Fee Oe eee 461,864 327,927 
S| RES SS Ae 79,331 54,958 
pO SS ee ee 375,803 286,768 
NN: ME 5 6-6) oe 9 Gies 606,268 531,038 
Se Re 270,538 199,456 
See eee 158.017 . 126,208 
FN si 4 6 as.0. 9014 0 <4 257,328 157,388 
eee 55,884 41,877 
Other Statesf........ 400,681 330,842 





2,696,226 2,056,462 


*Included with “Other States.” 

tIncludes, 1917: Alaska, Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Utah, Virginia; 
1918: Arizona, California, Colorado, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Utah, Virginia. 


The decrease in production was 
least in New York, where the output 
fell off only 12 per cent; in Oklahoma, 
Michigan and Ohio, the decrease was 
20 to 26 per cent, or about the average 
for the country. Texas suffered the 
greatest reduction in output, or about 
39 per cent. Utah was the only State 
that produced more gypsum in 1918 
than in 1917. 








The Alsen Cement Company of 
America, of Alsen, N. Y., has been in- 
corporated and will have a New York 
office and sales department, located at 
110 West 42nd street, in charge of 
Mortimer H. Reiss. 























Greenville Gravel Company Adopts 
Large Bin Storage at Richmond 


. BY F. M. WELCH, 


Vict-President and General Manager, Greenville Manufacturing Company, 
Greenville, O. 


of Greenville, Ohio, which now 

operates ten of the largest and 
most modern sand and gravel washing 
plants in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and 
Arkansas, has recently completed a 
new unit near Richmond, Indiana. 
This plant, like each successive one 
this company has installed, contains 
new and perfected features, all tending 
to simplify and facilitate clean wash- 
ing and sharp screening of sand and 
gravel on a large scale. 

These new features are not theore- 
tical, the policy being to first try them 
out in a small way at the older plants 
of the company before they are con- 
structed on a larger scale as units con- 
tributing to big production. These dis- 
tinctive features of the plants of the 
Greenville Gravel Company are the re- 
sult of the untiring energy of its presi- 


Te Greenville Gravel Company 


dent and general manager, F. D. Cop- 
pock, who has developed and per- 
fected his extensive operations from 
a nucleus consisting of a wheelbar- 
row and shovel, with which he started 
in the sand and gravel business eight- 
een years ago. 

Unlike most large producers, he has 
worked independently and along orig- 
inal lines, having borrowed very few 
ideas from his competitors. An inter- 
esting fact is that his conclusions, in 
a large majority of his methods of op- 
eration, have coincided with the find- 
ings of other advanced operators and 
prominent engineers who have been 
working hand in hand in the sand and 
gravel industry. 

The salient feature at the Richmond 
plant is the enormous bin storage. 
The screening, washing and crushing 
equipment is elevated high enough to 
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permit bins underneath having a stor- 
age capacity of 75 to 80 cars of mate- 
rial, or about one day’s production. By 
virtue of this storage capacity, the 
plant can continue efficient operation 
for ten hours, notwithstanding car 
shortage. On the other hand, in the 
event of any delay in plant operation 
for repairs, the loading of railroad 
cars can go on without interruption 
and according to schedule. Thus the 
large storage, arranged and located as 
it is, acts as an equalizer between 
production and shipment, and places 
the company, from the standpoint of 
service, in a position which cannot 
be excelled. 
operation of minimizing the percent- 
age of shut-downs and delays is so 
thoroughly appreciated by all operators 
that it requires no emphasizing. 

The storage is divided into nine 
bins, each having eight to ten cars 
capacity. The spouts from the screens 
are so arranged and equipped with fly- 
wheels that any grade of material can 


The economy in plant 


- 
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The Belt Conveyor Gallery, 270 feet; the 


be discharged by gravity into any bin. 
The bins proper are of cribbed con- 
struction, mounted on concrete walls 
extending from the bin bottoms to a 
wide footing several feet below the 
ground. This construction minimizes 
the cost of lumber and labor in the 
building of the bins. 

From the top of these same concrete 
walls, at the intersection of the bin 
partitions, heavy posts extending to a 






































) feels the conspicuous feature of the plant 


point aboye the bins carry the screens, 
crushers, motors and other machinery. 
These posts, resting directly on the 
concrete, eliminate any possibility of 
the settling of machinery supports. At 
the same time they: are so tied with 
the heavy bins that any vibration, so 
often encountered where large crush- 
ers are placed high up, is completely 
done away with. 


The timber construction is given a 
coat of creosote paint, both before and 
after erection, thereby increasing the 














Cars Dump Into Concrete Hopper 








_ 


life of the installation. Above the bins 
the plant is sided with corrugated 
steel, and prepared roofing covers the 
entire plant. Three loading tracks run 
under the bins and a fourth or run- 
around track runs to one side on which 
sand can be loaded if.desired. It vir- 
tually requires but a few minutes to 
load a whole train of cars. 

The entire plant is served by a 36- 
inch rubber belt conveyor, 270 feet 
long, extending from a track hopper 
in the pit to the top of the plant. The 
head of this conveyor is only 60 feet 
above the loading tracks, due to the 
economical arrangement of the ma- 
chinery in the plant. This is surpris- 
ingly low considering the size of the 
plant which is beneath it. The belt 
was supplied by the Allied Belting 
Company of Toledo, Ohio. 

A steel apron feeder, automatically 
and at a uniform rate, feeds the raw 
material from the track hopper onto 
the belt conveyor. The uniformity of 
this feed, where the material first en- ; 
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ters the plant, assures not only a uni- 
form but a maximum capacity from 
every unit in the plant. From the 
belt conveyor, the sand, gravel and 
boulders are discharged into a triple 
jacketed revolving screen, where the 
initial washing and screening is re- 
- ceived. While passing through this 


gravel screen and produces various 
grades of crushed stone. Any Oversize 
from this screen passes again to the 
crushers by gravity and is again ele- 
vated and rescreened. 

Another interesting and very prac- 
tical feature of the Richmond plant, is 
an over-head trolley system. This con- 
























































Plan of Equipment 


screen, the material is sprayed and 
rewashed, all surplus water passing 
through the outer jacket with the fin- 
est sand to the settling tank. The 
settling tank separates the dirt-laden 
water from the clean sand, the latter 
being stored in one or more of the 
bins and the dirty water sluiced away 
to low ground. 

Two or more grades of gravel are 
also produced by this screen and dis- 
charged to the various bins. All over- 
size material passes to the crusher 
room, the smaller to either a 36-inch 
Symons disc crusher or a No. 37 Ken- 
nedy-Van Saun gearless gyratory. The 
boulders go to a No. 6 McCully gyra- 
tory crusher where they receive their 
preliminary crushing. All crushed 


material is carried by a large bucket 
elevator to the top of the plant, where 
it is reseparated by a stone screen, 
which is of similar construction to the 


sists of a 15-inch I-beam extending 
across the plant, near the roof, and 
over the crushers. The beam is also 
in reach of the other heavy machinery 
and extends 6 feet out beyond the 
east end of the building, directly over 
the center of one of the loading tracks. 
A traveling trolley, rolling on the 
lower flanges of the I-beam, is equipped 
with a heavy tackle block, fitted with — 
four strands of wire rope. Any new 
machinery or heavy repair parts can 
be unloaded from railroad cars and 
placed in position at the top of the 
plant in a very few minutes. When 
an exceptionally heavy piece is to be 
handled, the pull rope is passed 
through a fixed. sheave on the ground 
and attached to one of the company’s 
small locomotives, which furnishes 
more than ample hoisting power as it 
scrambles down the track.” 

The sand and gravel is excavated by 
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Snapshots Inside the Plant 
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View of plant from pit 


steam. shovels, and loaded into trains 
of side-dump cars. Several small loco- 
motives, ranging.in sizes from 20 to 
40 toms; ‘pull these loaded trains to 
the track hopper, from which it is 
fed to.the belt conveyor. 

The entire plant, with its steam 
shovels eating their way into the bank, 
puffing locomotives pulling trains of 
dump cars back and forth, and usually 
one or two railroad switch engines 
bringing in a string of empties or pull- 
ing a train of loaded. cars out through 
the labyrinth of tracks, all serving the 
enormous structure ‘with its belt con- 
veyor gallery burrowing its nose into 
ther center of the valuable mineral 
deposit, presents a very imposing 
appearance, as is shown in the accom- 
panying cuts. £ 

The steam shovels are of the Marion 
make, and the loconiotives are Vulcan 
and. Davenport. The larger part of 
the plant equipment was furnished by 
the Greenville Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and manufactured at the Green- 
ville shops. 





Where do you live? The best place 
is Easy Street. You get there through 
Safety Lane. Take the War Savings 
Stamps Road. 


If You Ship on ‘Roads 
Not Federalized 


This Is the Way the Ten Cent 
Reduction Is Takén Care Of 


[) ‘hatrona CHAMBERS’ of the 





Railroad. Administration has 
sent a cGircular»letter to the 
southern and western freight traffic 
committees as follows: 

In response to an-.inquiry fromthe 
Easterh Freight Traffic Committee 
with respect to. the: application .of 
the arrangement for reduced ratés on 
road constructién and: maintenance 
materials in connection ‘with thé_non- | 
federal controlled roads I have made: 
the following ruling: 

If there are through rates to and‘; 
from non-federal controlled roads and 
the non-federal roads are willing to: 
join in the.10 cents per*ton reduction, 
the deduction should be pro-rated on 
the basis of the divisions, but if the 
non-federal controlled roads deeline 
to participate in the reduced rates no 
reduction shall be made in the federal } 
roads’ proportion. 

In the absence of joint through 
rates between federal and non-federal 
controlled roads, the reduction can 
be made from the factor accruing to 
the federal lines, 
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Give the Manufacturer 
Chance to Make Good 





He Should Have All Data on 
Your Particular Problem, 
Says Engineer 

HE manufacturer is not entirely 
f: to blame for placing a crusher 

under unsatisfactory conditions, 
for if he is misinformed or the infor- 
mation is not sufficiently complete 
when sending in your inquiry, it natu- 
rally results in a misunderstanding. 

In order to save time and expense 
for all parties concerned, in making 
an inquiry for a crusher, the following 
information should be given, according 
to C. E. Brainard, of the Brainard- 
Fairchild Engineering Company, Chi- 
cago: 

Name of material. 

Combined with what other materials. 

Approximate percentage of moisture. 

Maximum size of pieces that will go 
into the crusher. 

To what size screen you want it 
crushed. 

Capacity per hour required. 

“Practical experience has taught the 
users of crushers that one type of 
crusher will work better on certain 
products than. another,” says Mr. 
Brainard. “A crusher may obtain de- 
cided results on some classes of work 
and be entirely unsatisfactory when 
operating on other materials for which 
it is not intended. 

“For instance, the gyratory crusher 
has proven especially successful when 
operating on gravel or boulders. If 
you will watch this machine in the 
precess of crushing a boulder, you will 
note that the motion of the crusher is 
continually changing the pinching 
point on the boulder, rolling it around 
until it gets in just the right position 
to get the final pinch. Then a little 
fine crack will strike through the 


boulder. From this time the disinte- 
gration is very rapid. > 

“Often the boulder will work around 
for several minutes before it gets in 
just the right position to crack. For 
this reason, the rolling motion is dem- 
onstrated to be the proper .action for 
crushing boulders and gravel. 

“All crushers are good for the pur- 
poses for which they are intended, but 
they should be properly applied. Great 
care should be taken to purchase the 
crusher that is best adapted to the 
material upon which it is to operate.” 





No Time Limit on Freight 
Payments © 


Highway Materials for Govern- 
ment Use Not Subject to 
Same Rules as for 
Individuals 
T IS well to call attention to the 
| fact that the various political. sub- 
divisions of the government, 
whether the state, county, township, 
parish or municipality, are not re- 
quired to pay freight charges within 
any specified time, as.is the case with 

firms and individuals. 

The authority for such exception is 
carried in Order No. 25-A, issued by 
the .U. S. Railroad Administration on 
June 12, 1918. This makes it possible 
for the officials of the . political sub- 
divisions to have the payment of the 
freight charges properly vouchered and 
payment authorized by their respective 
controlling agencies, such as state 
highway commissions, county com- 
missioners, township trustees, or city 
councils. 

The certificate required, as evidence 
for the exemption of charges from war 
tax, which is the basis for granting the 
reduction in rates to governmental 
bodies, may be secured from the local 
officials of the railroad on which the 
shipment originates. ' 
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- Pleasing Customers 


BY DANIEL J. HAUER 


URCHASERS of quarry products 
have many complaints against 
. quarrymen, yet the latter seem 
to pay little attention to them. If an 
owner has no competitor he may con- 
sider this good policy; but if he has 
competitors then he is more apt to 
lose business unless he can satisfy his 
customers. Even without competition, 
bad service and a lack of attention to 
complaints may cause someone else to 
start a quarry. The writer has known 
of several cases of this kind. Con- 
tractors, who are large purchasers of 
stone, have bought or leased quarry 
sites in order to supply themselves with 
stone, when they would have been 
satisfied to have bought from other 
quarrymen if they had been given the 
proper service. Such contractors, after 
supplying their own needs from their 
quarry, then sell in competition with 
the old established quarries. 

An essential in modern business, no 
matter in what line, is service. This 
for the stone business means the car- 
ing for many details. It will be the 
endeavor in this article to discuss 
some of these details and offer sugges- 
tions as to how to overcome some of 
the difficulties, and thus render better 
service to customers. 

Contractors purchasing crushed 
stone from quarries labor under one 
great disadvaniage: They buy it by 
the ton and sell it by the cubic yard. 
To illustrate: A contractor is to build 
a concrete wall. He is paid a price per 
cubic yard of concrete, which is mixed 
and placed under a certain specifica- 
tion. This contractor must buy both 
stone and sand by the ton. (In some 
localities sand and stone are sold by 
the load. Naturally loads on the same 
vehicle vary, making this practice 





more objectionable than to purchase 
by the ton.) 

A contractor cannot object to the 
selling by the ton if he is supplied 
with the information as to the weight 
of the sand and stone per cubic foot 
or cubic yard. It is surprising how 
few quarry and pit owners can furnish 
customers with this information. 
Only recently the writer purchased 
large quantities of both sand and 
stone, and although he obtained quo- 
tations from more than half a dozen 
people, yet in not a single case was he 
furnished with the weight of a given 
bulk by the seller, and when he asked 
for such information incorrect weights 
were furnished, compelling the buyer 
to make tests of weights in order to 
know from whom to purchase. 

One quarry owner, operating three 
quarries, stated that the stone from 
one quarry was the heaviest, when it 
proved to be the lightest. 

It is true that stone will vary as to 
weight per cubic foot with the size of 
crushed stone, and also there is a 
slight variation as to stone from dif- 
ferent parts of a quarry, especially 
limestone, or any quarry where the 
formation of the ledge may differ in 
various sections of the quarry; yet 
with some care an average weight can 
be obtained for each size of stone pro- 
duced. Thus, if a quotation is asked 
for the run of the crusher up to 2-inch 
ring, the weight per cubic foot can be 
given. Likewise for chips the average 
weight can be furnished, or for %- 
inch stone, and so on through the 
entire list. 

This is furnishing service to cus- 
tomers to which they are entitled; and 
further, with the rapid introduction of 
slag for concrete, quarrymen must pro- 
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tect themselves by furnishing weights. 
Crushed slag is light in weight as com- 
pared with the same bulk of stone,:so 
that it is possible to ship it several 
hundred miles and compete with 
crushed stone at reasonable rates. 
Those engaged in crushing slag are 
building large, up-to-date, economical 
plants, and thus a stone quarry with- 
out local competition finds itself under- 
sold by a slag producer 500 miles 
away. Knowing the exact weight of 
his stone to the cubic yard, the quarry- 
man may be able to prove his product 
is cheaper than slag, while a guess at 
weights may lose him the business. 

There is much complaining among 
users Of washed sand and gravel that 
the product is weighed immediately 
after washing, while the entire mass 
is saturated with water. Thus the 
buyer pays not only for the washing 
but also for an amount of water that 
dries out of the product before it is 
used. The contractor, in this case, 
loses in weight and bulk, and also 
pays for extra haulage. This is clearly 
an injustice. It is seldom possible to 
store the sand and gravel until it 
dries; storing in large bulk prevents 
drying, but it would be possible to 
know the difference in weight of a ton 
of wet sand and the same bulk when 
it has become dry. Thus a customer 
could be billed for dry sand, clearly 
an honest proposition. 

A similar complaint against crushed 
stone is to have dust in it, when the 
purchase is made for stone to be free 
from dust. This dust or dirt in. stone 
is unfair as it sometimes compels the 
purchaser to rescreen it. It is due to 
dirt from the overburden becoming 
mixed with the stone, or water in the 
elevator pit, or to the elevator and 
screens being exposed to rain, thus 
wetting the dirt and dust so that it 
sticks to the stone as it passes through 
the screens. Excuses, showing that 


poor methods of stripping and wet 





weather are the causes of dirty stone, 
do not cover the loss of the buyer 
due to the quarryman’s mistakes or 
inefficiency. 

Many quarrymen with a limited out- 
put make a serious blunder by over- 
selling. Thus with a 400-ton capacity 
per day, with 25 days to the month, a 
crusher may have a theoretical capac- 
ity of 10,000 tons for the month. 
Orders are booked for 20 per cent 
more, and with breakdowns and other 
delays only 8,000 tons are produced. 
Thus the quarryman can only furnish 
two-thirds of the amount he has under- 
taken to produce. He may not de 
bound by contracts, so he is not legally 
liable for the stone; but instead of 
selling all of his output to several 
satisfied customers he is dealing with 
a larger number of dissatisfied men, 
who may be losing money by his ac- 
tion, and who are losing no opportun- 
ity of telling their friends that the 
quarryman is irresponsible, inefficient. 
and behind the times, with a broken- 
down plant. 

Every seller works hard to book 
orders, but he makes a mistake in 
promising to furnish more people than 
he can, or furnish larger quantities of 
stone than he can produce. Satisfied 
customers, if of a limited number only, 
are the best asset a man can have, 

In the cities, in delivering stone 
from the quarries, in most cases auto- 
trucks are now used. This means 
quick deliveries, but unlike teams, the 
drivers of trucks do not seem to be 
as accommodating. They are asked to 
dump at certain places or in such ways 
as may save several dollars to the 
purchaser in handling the stone, but 
in a surly manner they will state they 
can’t dump that way, or they have no 
time, or else they will ignore the pur- 
chaser and dump as they please. 
Some drivers never have the time to 
dump as they are asked, yet they can 
stop during the time their employer 
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pays them and get drinks in saloons, 
or talk to friends, running the ma- 
chines at high speed to make up for 
lost time. 

Quarrymen may not want their 
drivers to act in this manner, yet it is 
up to the owners to find out about such 
things and see that anything within 
reason is done by the drivers to assist 
the purchasers to save money. It is 
as much a part of the quarryman’s 
business to see that his men do their 
work well on his customers’ jobs, as 
it is to see that his men working in 
his quarry do the proper things. 

The same things are applicable to 
pit products. Selling is made easier 
by pleasing customers, thus retaining 
old ones instead of being on the con- 
tinual hunt for new ones. 





Oregon Cannot Regulate 
Prices 


Recovery of Sand and Gravel 
from River Bed Brings De- 
cision from Attorney 
General 


HE state land board of Oregon 
cannot regulate the price of sand 
and gravel taken from the bed of 

the Willamette river by way of leasing 
privileges for dredging, declares Attor- 
ney General Brown in an opinion 
handed down in reply to a request 
from Governor Olcott for a ruling as 
to the jurisdiction of the state land 
board over the beds of navigable 
streams. The request of the governor 
was, in turn, prompted by an appeal 
from Commissioner Barbur of Port- 
land for relief from what he alleged 
to be trust methods of Portland sand 
and gravel companies. 

Tne only hope for relief held out 
in Brown’s opinion is for the city or 
Port of Portland to enter into the 
sand and gravel business itself or to 





persuade some other public corpora- 
tion, with authority, to enter into com- 
petition with existing agencies. 

The state land board has no author- 
ity to lease or sell beds of navigable 
channels of the waters of the state, 
although provision is made for the sale 
and leasing of state lands and sale of 
tide and overflowed lands, the opinion 
declares. The state law was never 
construed as applying to lands actually 
underlying navigable streams, but only 
to land lying above the low water 
mark, he concludes. 

Commissioner Barbur declares that 
Portland sand and gravel companies 
have entered into a combine to uphold 
prices and, in an effort to break down 
their prices, asked the state, through 
the state land board, to regulate the 
companies and to force them to supply 
state, county and city with sand and 
gravel on a cost plus reasonable profit 
basis. 





L. L. Gerstenberger, formerly sales 
manager of the Main Belting Company 
at Philadelphia, has recently been 
made assistant general sales manager 
of the Imperial Belting Company. He 
will be located at their general of- 
fices, Chicago. It is also announced 
that Charles G. Sherman, formerly 
manager of the Atlanta branch of the 
Main Belting Company, is now con- 
nected with the Imperial Belting Com- 
pany, Chicago, and will make their 
general offices his headquarters. 





The Staunton Lime Products Co., 
Staunton, Va., recently incorporated, 
has completed its organization and an- 
nounces that a lime grinder and hy- 
drater will be installed and fifteen 
acres of lime deposits developed. To 
start, the plant will have an output 
of ten tons of burnt lime daily. 





The K-B Pulverizer Company, Inc., 
have removed their office from 70 
Worth street, to 92 Lafayette street, 
New York City. 





The Raeder Sand & Gravel Co., of 
Akron, Ohio, has been incorporated, 
with a capitalization of $25,000. 
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Recent Patents - 

The following patents of interest to 
readers of this journal recently were 
issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies thereof may be obtained 
from R. E. Burnham, patent and trade- 
mark attorney, Continental Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C., at the 
rate of 20 cents each. State number 


of patent and name of inventor when 


ordering. 

1,303,447. . Gyratory crusher-head. 
Charles B. Andrews, High Bridge, N. 
J., assignor to Taylor Wharton Iron 
& Steel Co., same place. 

1,304,248. Rock-drill-hose connec- 
tion. Malcolm S. Beaton, Jeppestown, 
and Stewart Youngson, Johannesburg, 
Transvaal, South Africa. 

1,304,352. Apparatus for mining. 
Edmund C. Morgan, Chicago, II. 

1,304,355. Rock-crusher. Edward 
H. Moyle, Los Angeles, Cal. 

1,304,523. Rock-drill. Albert Ball 
and Thomas Officer, Claremont, N. H., 
assignors to Sullivan Machinery Co., 
same place. - 

1,304,683. Shoveling-machine. Frank 
M. Hewitt, Butte, Mont. 

1,304,829. Mining-machine. Frank 
L. O. Wadsworth, Sewickley, Pa., as- 
signor to Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. 

1,304,869. Coal-loading machine. 
Henry E. Franklin, Dawmont, W. Va. 

1,305,076. Coal-mine car. Walter A. 
Dorsey, Columbus, Ohio, assignor to 
Bonney-Floyd Co., same place. 

1,305,118. Dump-car. Ernest Jung- 
hanns, Anaconda, Mont. 

1,305,854. Forging-block. Milton F. 
Williams, St. Louis, Mo., assignor to 
Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer 
Co., same place. 

1,306,064. Loading-machine. Joseph 
F. Joy, Columbus, Ohio, assignor to 
Joy Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

1,306,350. Excavating-machine. 


Bartholomew McIntire, San Francisco, 
Cal. 





BUY BY THE UNITS 


In order that the small consumer 
may obtain the best value for his 
money in the coal which he pur- 
chases, wether of high or low grade, 
the recommendation is made that the 
factory buy on the heat-unt basis, 
which necessitates a coal analysis -of 
some kind.. Small concerns are not 
usually equipped for analyzing their 
own coal, but there are many reliable 
firms who will undertake the job for 
them and at reasonable prices... 

The process includes the taking of 
a sample from each car as it is un- 
loaded, which is mixed, quartered and 
ground, and then sent to a fuel engi- 
neering company for analysis.. The 
price paid for the coal is usually based 
upon the report of the company as to 
ho wmany heat units the samples 
contain. 





The Pennsylvania Glass Sand Co. 
of Lewistown, Pa., is planning the 
development of several new deposits 
of glass sand, among which are sev- 
eral deposits along the line between 
Tennessee and North Carolina and a 
large deposit near Huntington, Pa., 
on the main line of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. This company now oper- 
ates a number of glass sand mines 
and quarries in Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, and New Jersey. 





The New Ulm Stone Company will 
shortly take over the big stone crush- 
ing plant erected in 1904 at Redstone, 
near New Ulm, Minn., the stock of the 
company which was held by local peo- 
ple having been acquired by out of 
town people, who have also assumed 
the indebtedness of the company, 
amounting to about $12,000, and will 
shortly start operations, many import- 
ant contracts for crushed stone hav- 
ing been secured. 





Recent experiments at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois show that 1-32 of an 
inch of scale in boiler tubes will re- 
duce efficiency by 9 per cent, while » 
one-ninth of an inch will reduce it 
16 per cent. 





The gypsum production of Ontario 
in 1918 was 38,214 tons, valued at $151,- 
564, or $3.97 per ton. In 1917 the pro- 
duction was 48,493 tons, valued at 
$130,138, or $2.68 per ton. 
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The Railroad Problem | 


BY E. GUY SUTTON 
Secretary National Association Sand and Gravel Producers 


N HIS message to Congress President 
Wilson announces that the railroads 
will be handed back to their owners 

at the end of the calendar year. Pre- 
vious to that time he has recommend- 
ed that suitable legislation be passed 
respecting their future operation and 
control. There have been submitted 
to Congress by various interests and 
individuals a number of legislative 
plans, chief among which are the fol- 
lowing: 

Recommendation of— 


1. Director General Walker D. Hines. 

2. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. — 

3. The State Railway Commission- 
ers. 

. The Railway Executives. 

. Owners of Railroad Securities. 

. Investors’ Protective Association. 

. Railway Business Association. 

. National Industrial League. 

. Paul M. Warburg. 

10. Glenn E. Plum. 

Bach of these plans bears the im- 
press of the interests making the pro- 
posal, and all contemplated private 
ownership under private operation with 
adequate government regulation, with 
the exception of that proposed by 
Glenn E. Plumb, who-favors govern- 
ment ownership under private opera- 
tion of railroad employes. 

In each case consolidation of com- 
peting lines is recommended in some 
form or other, under close government 
supervision. The issuance of securi- 
ties is without exception placed under 
Federal regulation. The authority of 
the state to regulate intrastate mat- 
ters, either directly or indirectly, is 
recognized, but somewhat limited. In 
most instances the question of indus- 
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trial relations is placed in charge of 
Federal boards, while general regula- 
tion is delegated to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or to judicial 
bodies similarly constituted. It is 
quite evident that the fendency is 
toward handling the railroads as a 
National proposition, even though 
under private ownership. 

It is estimated by the best authori- 
ties who are in touch with the situa- 
tion that it will take at least five years 
to put in: operation any policy which 
Congress may adopt. 

The guarantee by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of sufficient revenue to assure 
reasonable returns to the railroads is 
either directly authorized or is im- 
plied by the provision of each plan 
presented thus far. 

Assuming that present wage scales 
and cost of materials prevail follow- 
ing the return of the roads to the own- 
ers, provision of adequate revenue to 
meet operating expenses and reason- 
able dividends can be made only by 
advance in freight rates. It is the gen- 
eral opinion among those who are giv- 
ing the matter serious consideration 
that even though an increase in rates 
is not made before the end of the cur- 
rent year, such action is unavoidable 
early in 1920. 2 

Sand and gravel producers have 
been seriously affected by the advance 
in rates made during the last year, 
which are admitted by the Railroad 
Administration to be excessive. Fur- 
ther advances in rates on sand and 
gravel must be prevented or the indus- 
try, as a shipping proposition, is lost 
to the wagon and truck trade; or, at 
best, the territory which may be served 
by rail transportation will be limited 
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exclusively to extremely short hauls. 

A substantial increase in rates was 
prevented a few months ago by prompt 
action of the National Association, and 
while it is hopeless to expect to. obtain 
any further reduction in rates at this 
time, yet the protests that we have 
made and the information that we 
have recently given the Railroad Ad- 
ministration and other departments of 
the Government have allayed the mat- 
ter temporarily. But unless we con- 
tinue the agitation and stand ready 
to present a united front against all 
proposed advances, the good results 
that have thus far been accomplished 
will be lost. 

The National Association, through 
its Executive Committee, will keep in 
constant touch with the situation, both 
as to proposed legislation and rate 
matters, and every effort will be made 
to handle satisfactorily the questions 
arising, so far as they relate to the 
transportation of sand and gravel. 
However, in order that the most effec- 
tive results may be attained, it is 
essential to have the moral and finan- 
cial support of every sand and gravel 
producer in the United States. 

The question, you must admit, is a 
vital one, and if not given proper 
attention at the right time will mean 
ruin to every sand and gravel plant 
now in existence depending on rail- 
roads for shipment. Will you not help 
meet the impending danger by giving 
the Association representing your in- 
dustry the benefit of your member- 
ship? If you already belong, please 
induce some other producer to become 
a member. 











Do you want to work for nothing? 
Then don’t throw away the results 
of your work on trifling expenditures. 
War Savings Stamps are a solid, 
growing return. 











Money means work. Don’t labor 
for trivialities. Save your labor and 
buy Stamps. 









‘Modern: Machinery Cuts 


Quarry Costs 





Government Expert Says Most 
Fruitful Field for Develop- 
ment Is inthis Direction 


HERE is no doubt that the cost 
$¢ of stone can be lowered without 
any depression in wages, by a 
wider use of machinery, says Oliver 
Bowles of the U. S. Geological Survey. 
Already America is far in advance 
of European countries in the use of 
machinery in stone working, and as a 
consequence the cost per cubic feet of 
Indiana limestone averages less than 
that of the English Portland stone (the 
two stones being similar), although 
wages paid in the Indiana district are 
about twice as high as in England. 

The wide use of Indiana stone is 
largely due to economical methods of 
handling it, and a wider use of other 
types of stone could be brought about 
similarly by introducing more machin- 
ery into quarries and shops. The stone 
worker has, therefore, nothing to fear 
from the wide use of mechanical 
equipment, for it demands more skilled 
workers at higher wages, and the re- 
duction in cost that results from the 
use of such equipment broadens the 
market, with consequent increased 
activity in the stone industries. 

It is evident, says Mr. Bowles, that 
there is no more fruitful field for im- 
provement in conditons in the stone 
industry than that of highly developed 
mechanical equipment. 





Glass sand, washed, dried, and 
screened, is now selling at $1.75 to 
$4.00 per ton f. o. b. producing plant. 
The average price is between $2.00 
and $2.50 per ton. 





The Washington Silica Sand Com- 
pany, Washington, O., has increased 
its capitalization from $30,000 to $75,- 
000. 
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Open Diplomacy! 


HAT’S the use of keeping up 
\W a show of secrecy—which sel-. 

; dom conceals anything? 
Here is what a secretary of a state 
association says about it: 

“Although there is a very marked 
tendency to get away from the old 
order of secrecy, we find a great many 
business men today still feel that it is 
damaging for competitors to know 
what they are doing. The peculiar 
thing about it is that most competitorr 
do know from one source or another. 
The damaging feature in secrecy, as 
we see it, is that it usually benefits the 
purchaser more than the seller. We 
have had a very unfortunate example 
of this in the sand and gravel indus- 
try within the last month. On a cer- 
tain large job, contractors were quoted 
a price on which to base their bids; 
but after the contract had been 
awarded, the scramble for tonnage be- 
came so wild that the material was 
finally sold at a price twelve cents 
under that on which the bids were 
made, and considerably below cost.” 

But it is pleasing to have him assure 
us that none of the members of his 
association were connected with this 
transaction. 


Tell Us About It! 

XPERIENCES! That’s what we 
E, want! The pit and quarry bus- 

iness has been evolved from the 
experience of the men in it; and the 
acme of perfection has not been 
reached by any means. It will be 
achieved more rapidly if we may 
know more of each other’s successes 
and failures. Will you help? Will 
you write a ietter to Prr anD QUARRY 
telling some of the things you have 
been up against, and how you worked 
them out? If you have developed any 
economies in production or distribu- 
tion, write us. It may be some sim- 
ple little thing—but the simpler the 
better, for then it will be all the 
easier for others to adopt it. Your 
name will be used in connection with 
any mention of this, or not—just as 
you please. Don’t adhere to the mis- 
taken idea that you can keep a thing 
to yourself and derive a selfish profit 
over your fellow producers. We have 
outgrown this notion! . The industry is 
bigger than any of the men in it, and 
it prospers best by the cooperation 
of all. You can read Pir awnp 
QuaRRY with a clearer conscience 
after you have contributed something 
to its sum total of information; for a 
publication like this is, after all, just 
a digest of experiences. ; 





ed a new road law. In spite of 

the fact that its passage was 
practically unanimous the governor 
saw fit to veto it for some reason or 
other, but it was again passed over 
his veto. It provides a strong main- 
tenance program for roads now im- 
proved. The Ohio farmers stood sol- 
idly for it, for it means a system of 
good, practical roads for taking their 
produce to market, and not merely 
the maintenance of a few main high- 
ways across the state for the delight 
of joy riders. 


T « Ohio Legislature has enact- 
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Less Phosphate Rock 
But Higher Prices 


Shortage of Labor Caused Re- 
duced Output in 1918, Says 
Geological Survey 


HE phosphate-rock industry in 
TE: the United States may be said 

to have “marked time” in 1918, 
for the quantity of rock sold differed 
only about 4 per cent from that sold 
in 1917. For the whole country there 
was a decrease in output of 93,527 tons, 
or 3.6 .per cent, but a gain in total 
value of $443,379, or 6 per cent. 

The quantity of phosphate rock mar- 
keted in 1918, according to R. W. 
Stone, of the United States Geological 
Survey, Department of the Interior, 
was 2,490,760 long tons, valued at $8,- 
214,463, as compared with 2,584,287 
tons, valued at $7,771,084, in 1917. 

The output by States in the last two 
years is shown in the table. 

The table shows that Florida land 
pebble constituted 80 per cent of the 
output of the country and that the 
land-pebble output was 7,144 tons less 
in 1918 than in 1917, a slight decrease. 
Florida hard and soft phosphate, how- 
ever, increased from 18,608 tons in 





Phosphate rock sold in the United States, 1917-18. 





1917 to 70,383 tons in 1918, or 278 per 
cent. Most of this increase was made 
by a greater output of hard rock. The 
output of the State.as a whole in- 
creased 44,631 tons, or 2 per cent. The 
statistics for Florida were compiled 
in cooperation with the Florida State 
Geological Survey. The output of 
South Carolina increased about 11 per 
cent, but that of Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky was 27 per cent less than in 
1917. In the Western States also there 
was a proportionately large decrease— 
from 15,000 tons in 1917 to 12,000 tons 
in 1918, or about 20 per cent. 

The failure of the industry to make 
a greater output was due largely, it is 
believed, to the shortage of labor 
caused by the war. 





Sauerman Bros., Monadnock Block, 
Chicago, Ill., announce the return of 
Major D. D. Guilfoil to his former po- 
sition as sales-engineer. Major Guil- 
foil came back from France in com- 
mand of the First Battalion, 108th 
Regiment Engineers, on May 23, re- 
ceived his discharge at Camp Grant 
on June 7 and was back at his old 
job on June 9. The 108th Engineers, 
composed mainly of Chicago men, 
participated in the Somme and Meuse- 
Argonne offensives and following the 
armistice, was-a part of the Army of 
Occupation in Luxembourg. 






























































1917 . 
? : A 
Quantity , ppt Quantity a} } 
(long tons),| Value. ont, (long tons).| Value. | ania. 
F lurida: = ol ose 
ard amd ae8h GAG sc, . csivcsins oo denstseesedhsccdbeese 18, 608 $159, 366 $8. 56 70, 383 $524, 17s $7.45 
Lge ONE 7s axbibs s dpvens veecsencsl cnasceeecess | 2,003,991 | 5,305,127 2.65 | 1,996,347 | 5,565,028 | 2.79 
| 2,022,599 | 5,464, 493 2.70 | 2,067,230 | 6,000,106; — 2.95 
South Carolina: | 
Pe ne TE Ie Pe ye Pe ST es 33,485 | 138, 482 414 37,040 164, 650 | 4.45 
Tennessee: . sali onl ~ 
Brown rock.....:..: Sack on kde eo nehab een esas areas ae @ 447,203} 1 4. an r 
Slang MMM cates bs 55, dbetedecdiadeseeA none 65,904 | ’ 205, 820 3.12 } 374,535 | 1,917, 546 | 4.32 
513,107 | 2,126, 353 4.14 | [374,535 | 1,917, 546 | 5.12 
W enter WIR. ichind iwaneds bade so mncuhss tuk tcen Oe | 015,096 41,756 2.77 611,955 42,161 | 3.53 
| 2,584,287 | 7,771,084 3.01 | 2,490,760 8, 214, 463 | 3.30 





2 Includes several thousand tons of brown rock from Kentucky. 


6 Includes, 1917: Idaho, Utah, and Wyoming; 1918: Idaho and Utah. 
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Cost Sheet Adopted, and Other 
Matters Discussed at Peoria 
Meeting 

HE uniform cost sheet submit- 
ig ted some little time ago to the 

Illinois Sand and Gravel Pro- 
ducers’ Association was formally ac- 
cepted at a meeting of the associa- 
tion held in Peoria on June 11. This 
was felt by those present to be a very 
important step in the affairs of the 
association and one from which great 
benefit will be derived. 

Another, which it is felt will be 
bound to result in a great deal of 
good to the industry at large, was 
the adoption of a plan whereby regu- 
lar monthly meetings will be held 
with producers interested in pre- 
scribed territories. For this purpose 
it has been proposed that the state be 
districted into four zones, northern, 
northwestern, central and southern. 
The general purpose of these meetings 
will be to bring about a free ex- 
change of thought among the mem- 
bers directly interested in the same 
territories. 

Among other important subjects 
considered were freight rates, de- 
murrage rules, liability insurance, and 
power rates. 

Regarding freight rates, the gen- 
eral opirisca seemed to be that the 
greatest need of the industry right 
now is that inequalities be worked 
out so that all producers will be 
placed on an equitable basis. It is 
also hoped by those in charge of the 
Illinois work that it may be possible 
to have the carriers arrange more ex- 
tensive rate schedules in order that 


producers may have a wider range 
of territory and may be in a position 
to make their material available for 
road work to a much greater extent 
that is now possible. 

A resolution was also adopted at 
this meeting authorizing the establish- 
ment of a credit bureau in the of- 
fice of the business director at Spring- 
field, and all members have been re- 
quested to report to that office 
promptly all delinquent accounts in 
full detail. A great many new ac- 
counts are entering the field and the 
work of the bureau will include ob- 
taining of credit ratings on prospec- 
tive new customers. 





Cost Sheets Give Interesting 
Figures 
(Om sheets filed so far with the 
Illinois Sand and Gravel Pro- 
ducers Association furnish a 
very interesting study. 

While the uniform cost sheet which 
has been provided has developed some 
discussion, it is believed it will be 
of immeasurable benefit to those who 
make use of it, according to Ben Stone, 
business director. He says: “One 
plant reported total cost of $1.69 per 
ton for the month of March; but in 
April, with an increased production, 
reduced the cost to $0.5865 per ton. 

“We mention this because it shows 


“the range between a lean month and a 


fairly good one. 

“The only legitimate basis for @ sell- 
ing pricé is cost plus a fair margin 
of profit on which to do business, and 
the producer who does not figure and 
use his cost for the lean months in 
arriving at an average for the year ir 
bound to come out at the little end of 
the horn in the long run.” 
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Don’t Wait for Freight 
Reduction 





Association Official Says Work 
Should Proceed at Once 
Without Expectation of 
Rate Decrease 


EMBERS of the National Asso- 
ciation of Sand and Gravel Pro- 


ducers recently received the 
following letter from E. Guy Sutton, 
executive secretary: 

“On May 23 your secretary, together 
with Mr. H. C. Huffstetter, president 
of the Indiana Associaton, and Mr. 
Luther M. Walter, traffic attorney, 
made a further attempt to induce 
Director Chambers to extend the re- 
duction in rates of 10 cents a ton, 
authorized on sand and gravel for 
highway purposes,-to apply to all 
commercial shipments. The petition 
was declined, as was also a counter 
proposal to agree on a method of facili- 
tating the prompt handling of a case 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, attacking the reasonableness 
of the advance on sand and gravel 
rates prescribed by General Order No. 
28. 

“In view of the fact that the rail- 
roads will be turned back to the own- 
ers at the end of the year, the Execu- 
tive Committee 6f the National Asso- 
ciation has decided that it would be 
unwise to take the rate question before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
now, because of the time and expense 
required to follow the usual course of 
procedure before that body. Besides, 
entirely different conditions may pre- 
vail after Congress has passed legis- 


lation dealing with the railroad prob- 
lem. 


“Probability of advances on sand 
and gravel rates being made this year 
will be watched with care and vigorous 
protest entered in case such action is 
Moreover, plans will be 


proposed. 





formulated for securing a revision or 
readjustment of rates at a time when 
the chances for securing satisfactory 
results are more favorable than they 
are at present.” 





Business and Pleasure at 
Cedar Point 


Ohio Producers Will Gather in 
Mid-July to Talk Shop and 
Other Things 


HH Ohio Sand and Gravel Pro- 
T ducers Association will hold 

their second annual mid-sum- 
mer convention at Cedar Point, Ohio, 
July 15, 16 and 17. 

While détails as to the program 
decided upon are at the present time 
rather indefinite, it is safe to state 
that a happy combination of business 
and fun has been decided upon. 

The 15th will be devoted to the do- 
ings of the executive committee and 
a reception to the members. 

The forenoon of the 16th will be 
given over to discussions of current 
events of interest to the members, 
such as freight rates, the relations of 
the members to the present road- 
building era, and any other interest- 
ing lines of discussions that may be 
developed. 

The forenoon of the 17th will be 
devoted to the formal program, when 
some prominent speakers on timely 
topics will present their views, among 
them being Secretary Sutton of the 
National Association, 

A dinner will be given to the mem- 
bers and their wives on the evening 
of the 16th, and in conjunction with 
the Ohio Electric Light Association 
a dance will be given on the evening 
of the 17th. 








Wouldn’t you pay a quarter to buy 
your child a virtue? Buy a Thrift 
Stamp to-day and start him in the 
ways of intelligent economy. 


_ 
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How to Extend the Use of 
Lime 


That’s What the Manufacturers Talked About When They 
Got Together in Convention at Pittsburgh 


KEEP THE LIME KILNS BURNING 
Keep the lime kilns | burning 
Keep the crushers churning 
You’ll need all your tonnage in the days at hand. 


Big demands are coming 


Soon they will be humming 
When the masons yell for lime throughout the land. 


IME manufacturers are just 
» now “pointing with pride.” 

A few months back, during 
the most critical time of the war pe- 
riod, they were on the verge of “view- 
ing with alarm,” like the frantic lead- 
ers of a mingrity political party; but 
the crisis is now past, the news of 
the signing of the peace treaty com- 
ing to our ears even as this is being 
written, and these lime producers 
came out of it better than many an 
industry, and are about at the point 
where they can see a “profit in a 
barrel full of lime,” thanks to the 
Lime Association which has _ been 
working so energetically in their in- 
terest during these critical months. 

And it is this to which they point 
with pride. President Carson brought 
it out most forcibly in his annual ad- 
dress at the convention of the Lime 
Association in Pittsburgh. He re- 
viewed the high spots of the most 
recent history of the industry, show- 
ing how the united effort, which was 
made possibly only because of the as- 
sociation, had served to bring the 
lime industry through with something 
more than the skeleton of an organ- 
ization, ready to jump vigorously 
into the work of reconstruction when 
the time came. 

But it did «more than this. It 
served as a check on the misguided 
zeal of some of the men at Washing- 


ton, who supposed that lime was used 
only in the building trades and there- 
fore its manufacture should be sup- 
pressed entirely except as its product 
was needed on war construction. It 
remained for the Lime Association 
to remind these people of the multi- 
tude of uses for lime in the chemical 
industries, which the nation was just 
then trying to foster and build up, 
as well as the many other uses in 
necessary work which would have to 
stop unless lime could be supplied for 
them. 

It was discouraging, though, just 
when such plans had been made to 
promote the use of lime, to have the 
program sidetracked and the enthu- 
siasts who had the work at heart 
compelled to mark time. But the 
time of stress and restraint is now 
happily past, and the plans of the as- 
sociation are coming to fruition; 
which is another reason for pointing 
with pride. 

The convention took place about 
two weeks ago, or on June 18 and 19, 
to be exact. But the memory lingers, 
a recollection of accomplishment and 
pleasant fellowship, of forward look- 
ing and ambitious promise for the fu- 
ture—and all under the most agree- 
able circumstances, even though the 
place was Pittsburgh and the time 
two hot summer days. 

First Whipple was introduced—and 
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then there wasn’t much time for any- 
thing’ more on the program at that 
session. In fact no one wanted any- 
thing more; for this man Whipple 
knows lime, both chemically and com- 
mercially, and is so full of ideas- re- 
garding its. use and promotion that 


you want to listen to him right along. 


A. D,, Whipple he is, with ‘the title ‘of 
chief engineer of the Lime Associa- 
tion; but’ among his associates he is .. 
known as -the: wizard who ‘is. going to 
make their. dreams come true.” His: | 
ideas are nevertheless honest-to-good- 
ness ideas, founded on true scientific 
principles plus common sense. He 
goes on the assumption that the 
things he learned in school were for 
practical use rather than being mere 
intellectual stunts, and he is putting 
them into practical application just 
as rapidly as possibly. 

For instance: How could a farmer 
tell how much lime his soil needed to 
correct its acidity? Of course, Whip- 
ple knew of several complicated meth- 
ods which could be worked out in the 
laboratory by a man of scientific 
knowledge and skill; but how about 
the farmer himself—the man who 
needs most to know this very thing 
—but with no laboratory at his com- 
mand and no knowledge of how to 
use it were it available? This was 
the thing which worried Whipple; so 
he set to work. to devise something 
different. The result was the appara- 
tus with which he surprised the men 
of the convention until it nearly took 
their breath away. For .a few cents 
would cover the cost of it, and the 
steps of the process were so simpli- 
fied that the farmer’s boy could make 
the test. 

Consider, if you please, two glass 
tubes, and two bottles of liquid. You 
take a sample of your soil and put a 
certain amount in one of the tubes; 
then you pour in the liquid from bot- 
tle No. 1 until it reaches a certain 


-pink. disappears, 









mark on the tube; “shake well,” as 
the doctors say; then pour off the lt 
quid into the “other tube up to an in- 
dicated point. If your soil is acid, 
the liquid will be pink. Then pour 
into this some of the liquid from bot- 
tle No. 2. Pour it slowly and watch 
the result... The pink will gradually 
turn yellow; and as the last drop of 
you stop pouring, 
for the acidity has been neutralized, 


- Then -you hold the tube to the light 
, and you notice that it is graduated 


like a thermometer; and you see that 
the level of the liquid is just at the 
2% mark, which means that your soil 
needs just that many tons of lime per 
acre to correct its acidity. 

Simple, isn’t it? And the best 
proof of its simplicity is perhaps the 
fact that the writer, who is not a 
scientist nor yet possessed of a nat- 


‘urally scientific mind, writing this 


down a week afterward, has, he be- 
lieves, stated the process with essen- 
tial correctness. 

Then there was the matter of 
air-tight containers for lime. It is 
only just recently that anyone has 
had any thought of getting away 
from the conventional’ wood barrel 
—the barrel which allows its con- 
tents to air-slack so rapidly that 
the dealer wonders when he puts in 
a stock whether he will be able to 
sell it before its quality has gone 
down almost to the vanishing point. 

Whipple is the man who has made 
them think about this. He insists 
that the ultimate customer is entitled 
to what he pays for in the way of 
lime efficiency, no matter how long 
the lime has been away from the 
mill; but he insists also that the air- 
tight container is a business asset 
for ‘the manufacturer, stimulating 
larger purchases and giving his prod- 
uct a_ better reputation. Several . 
samples of such containers were on 
exhibition at the convention. Some 
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of the men present thought them a 
trifle light to carry such a heavy 
product, but an- experiment proved 
them strong enough to hold up some 
of the heavyweights of the associa- 
tion. ” 

Mr. Whipple cited .the case of a 
Western lime company which has 
been using these steel barrels for 
some time, and gave the following 
data furnished by that company: 


The barrel is made in various sizes 
with a standard for approximately 180 
or 200 pounds of lime. The standard 
180-lb. barrel is 17% inches in di- 
ameter, 25 inches in height and made 
of 28 gauge iron. The opening in the 
head is 6 inches in diameter and 
placed near the outside rim so as 
not to sacrifice the strength of the 
cover. 

The lime is put into-the barrel red 
hot, the edge of the friction cap is 
swabbed with roof paint and this cap 
forced into the opening. A small tool 
made for this particular purpose is 
used to push three points equidistant 
fro mthe circumference of the cap so 
as not to puncture the metal and does 
not protrude below the turned edge 
ot the opening in the head. 

The costs of this barrel in 1915, at 
which time they were first used, was 
42 cents each, with a constant ad- 
vance to 84 cents at this time. They 
_ bought usually in 20,000 to 25,000 
ots. 

The only change in the construc- 
tion from the original barrel manu- 
factured in 1915 is the spot welding 
of the seam at three points. 


Five trips is the average life of the 
barrel. Dents are easily straightened 
out but broken seams or rims are 
difficult to fix. 

Competing wood packages are now 
costing approximately the same or 80 
cents apiece maximum. A differential 


* of 25 cents on wood and 30 on iron is 


allowed to the customer. A credit al- 
lowance of 25 cents for wood barrels 
returned and 50 cents for iron bar- 
rels returned is maintained. As the 
differential at present is 30 cents, this 
really makes an additional cost of 5 
cents to the customer; but he has to 
pay the freight back, and the wooden 
barrel weighs 14 pounds as against 8 
pounds for the iron. The real differ- 
ence in cost is less than 5 cents. 

Experiments indicate that this steel 
package will hold lime in satisfactory 
condition without slaking for two 
years and with no deterioration what- 
soever. 

Another feature presented by the 
magician of the Lime Association was 
an exhibit of quick-setting lime. 

The demonstration of this new ma- 
terial which Mr. Whipple has discov- 
ered had a profound effect upon the 
members who saw the samples of 
quick-setting lime plaster and the 
slab of reinforced lime. Although but 
one week old, this slab, weighing 700 
pounds, was thoroughly set all the 
way through. During the one week 
of its career, it was cast in Washing- 
ton, shipped by express from Wash- 
ington to Pittsburgh, involving many 
handlings and moves in motor trucks, 
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installed in the meeting room, and 
one evening, President Carson and 
some other equally heavy members 
walked across its length, though it 
was supported only at its extreme 
ends upon horses about 3 feet high. 

Notwithstanding, these  heavy- 
weights who passed over it, it showed 
no signs of failure and although it 
had been intended to test it to de- 
struction, it was impossible to secure 
sufficiently heavyweights to break it 
down. So important did the possibil- 
ities of this new material appear to 
the board of directors and to the mem- 
bers present, that the following reso- 
lution was adopted in the business 
session: 

Resolved, That any new basic proc- 
ess relating to any Department of the 
lime business which has been per- 
fected by the organization of the Lime 
Association, or by any of its em- 
ployees, shall be fully covered by 
United States patents in the name of 
the inventor, and the sole right to the 
use of such patents shall be trans- 
mitted, under license, by the inventor 
to the Lime Association. 

The Lime Association shall grant 
the use of such patents only to com- 
panies engaged in the manufacture of 
lime and only to such companies as 
are members in good standing of the 
Lime Association, with dues paid from 


the inception of the Lime Associa- 
tion, July, 1918. 

It shall be particularly stated in-the 
license that the right to the use of 
the process under such license, shall 


maintain only in the event of the li- 
censee continuing a member of the 
Lime Association in good standing 
with dues paid. 

Under the terms of the license, the 
Lime Association will receive’ from 
the licensee, a royalty per ton or per 
unit manufactured by the licensee, 
the amount of such royalty in all 
cases to be determined by vote of the 
board of directors of the Lime Asso- 
ciation. 

The monies so received as royalty 
shall be divided into three portions in 
accordance with the judgment of the 
board of directors. One portion of 
such money shall be paid by the Lime 
Association to the inventor, the sec- 
ond portion shall be used by the Lime 
Association for promotional work or 
advertising to promote the sale of the 
product yielding the revenue, the 
third portion shall revert to the treas- 
ury of the Lime Association for gen- 
eral use in accordance with the judg- 
ment of the board of directors. 


“The reinforced lime slab on ex- 
hibition at the meeting was the first 
one which has ever been made,” said 
General Manager Hall, “and although 
it was not expected even to approach 
perfection, it greatly exceeded in 
strength the best that we had hoped 
for it. When this material is per- 
fected, it is obvious that a new era 
in construction will have dawned and 
it is further obvious that the lime in- 
dustry will thereupon be established 
upon an invulnerable basis of prosper- 
ity and success. It is quite appro- 
priate that only those who have been 
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members of the Association from its 
beginning and who have whole-heart- 
edly and faithfully supported its work, 
should benefit by this revolutionary 
discovery.” 

A happy incident marked the close 
of the first d@y. During the first an- 
nual dinner of the Lime Association, 
Colonel Cobb, in a few extremely 
well chosen words, presented to Pres- 
ident Carson, on behalf of the indus- 
try, in grateful appreciation of fifteen 
years of faithful service, a handsome 
Swiss minute repeater, split-second 
watch. An appropriate inscription is 
being engraved in it. 

Notwithstanding the severe heat in 
Pittsburgh, the first annual dinner 
was a pronounced success. In har- 
mony with the announcement on the 
program that the dinner was informal, 
every man present hung his coat on 
the back of his chair, loosened up his 
collar and sang with gusto the songs 
which were prepared for the occasion. 

The address of Dr. C. C. Fletcher 
of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, was felicitous Government rec- 
ognition, of the satisfaction experi- 
enced by the Department of Agricul- 
ture in at last having a point of con- 
tact with the lime industry, and au- 
gurs well for the friendly and effec- 
tive co-operation existing between the 


officials of this Department and the 
members of the association staff. 

Bob Seeds entertained the members 
with a highly interesting and amusing 
talk, the theme of which was “Get 
Together.” 

Not the least enjoyable event of 
the evening was the rendition of 
“Brannigan’s Pup” by that celebrated 
virtuoso, James H. McNamara. 

Prof. E. O. Fippin, who has just 
joined the association staff as fertil- 
izer expert, gave an extended talk 
before. the convention on this very 
important branch of the lime indus- 
try. He is a man whois full of his 
subject and is even thus early prov- 
ing his wisdom of his appointment to 
this place; for the result is sure to 
bea more extended and more intelli- 
gent use of lime as a’ fertilizer. Re- 
garding its use in connection with 
various, other commercial fertilizers, 
Prof. Fippin gives four reasons why 
lime exercises such a far-reaching in- 
fluence: 

First: It neutralizes active acids in 
the soil and thereby changes the 
chemical balance in a direction favor- 
able to most of the crops that are 
agriculturally important, and especial- 
ly for the clovers and alfalfa, and to 
a less extent for most of the grain, 
grass and vegetable crops. Similarly, 
this correction of acidity exercises a 
most significant beneficial influence on 
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THE ASSOCIATION STAFF. 
We have a busy bunch of boys at Washington, D. C. 
They stir up lots of grief for us and grin with ghoulish glee; 
They pester us with letters every week that make. us laugh, 
And yet we tip our lid to the Association Staff. 


Carson, Wood, McLanahan, McNulty, Angel, Warner, 

Like to back the General Manager into a corner. 

They sit around the table and they smoke their big Cheroots— 
The Executive Committee and it really executes. 


In Fippin’s head we’re ‘sure there is of knowledge quite a load, 
He raises lovely carrots on a brand new concrete road. 

He ought to have a medal and of glory a big gob, 

If he can grow some hair upon the head of Colonel Cobb. 


Be sure whene’er you speak of him you always call him Fippin; 
A number of us mostly do, but some of us are mi n,. 

We've heard of him as Pippin, Flipper, Flippin, Flapper, Flip, 
Be easy on him fellows, on his shoulder there’s no chip. 


Henry Camp is known throughout the country near and far. 
We all agree that he has hitched his wagon to a star. 
If you don’t know the tons of lime per acre you should use 
Just drop a line to Henry and you’ll never, never lose. 


It doesn’t mean a thing that Hough’s initials are N. G. 
The Work he does from day to day is marvelous to see. 
Ht’s pacins lime on all the walls and into concrete, too. 


Just 


t 
eep your eye on Hough and see the things that he will do. 


The laboratory does some things mysterious and queer; 
It’s run by Mr. hy whom we call Chief Engineer. 


He’s making hard wa 


1 plaster and he’s reinforcing lime, 


And notwithstanding dust and dirt he’s smiling all the time. 


The field men and the girls and clerks and e’en the office bay 
Are on the job and do their work with not a little joy. 

They back the General Manager, they help him bear his load; 
With such a bunch we’re sure to travel far along the road. 





the microscopic plants in the soil that 
are concerned with fertility. Among 
these are the organisms that promote 
the decay of-organic matter and the 
formation of that most valuable form 
commonly known as humus. 

Second: It promotes the activity of 
those organisms that change ammonia 
into nitric acid which is the form of 
nitrogen most acceptable to the crops 
commonly grown on_ well-drained 
soils. 

Third: It is necessary for the best 
growth of those organisms that have 
the power to fix the free nitrogen in 
the air in combinations that are suit- 
able for plants. This includes both 
organisms that live on the roots of 
legumes and those that live independ- 
en in the soil on the vegetable mat- 
ter. This effect of lime materials to 
correct acidity with the beneficial re- 
sults that follow such correction, is 
perhaps the outstanding reason for 
the use of lime on soils, but it is by 
no means the only effect. 

Fourth: There are instances where 
it seems evident that the use of lime 
materials supplies calcium or both 
calcium and magnesium to the plant 
for food purposes. This is especially 


true with plants of the clover-alfalfa 
type that use a large quantity of lime. 
In addition to this direct food func- 
tion, lime maintains a condition in 
the soil that tends to increase the 
availability of the plant nutrients al- 
ready present. 

Fifth: The presence of a reasonable 
amount of lime improves the general 
sanitary condition of the soil by pre- 
venting the development or changing 
the character of many constituents 
that may depress crop yields. It also 
prevents certain plant diseases that 
thrive under acid-soil conditions. Best 
known among these is the club root of 
the cabbage and related plants, the 
common remedy for which is an ap- 
plication of lime to the soil. 


Norman G. Hough, director of the 
construction bureau, presented the 
work being done by his department, 
especially in promoting the use of hy- 
drated lime, on which he has been 
specializing for a number of years; 
and talks, more or less informal, were 
given by others, either connected with 
the association or otherwise. In fact 
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it is worthy of mention that no lines 
of distinction were drawn between 
members and no-members at this con- 
vention, except, of course, in the brief 
business session which occupied the 
closing hours of the convention and 
at which the old officers of the asso- 
ciation were re-elected as follows: 

President—William E. Carson, Riv- 
erton, Va. 

Treasurer—Col. C. W. S. Cobb, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Of course it goes without saying 
that “Bob” Hall will continue as gen- 
eral manager. At the convention he 
gave an excellent demonstration of a 
man being in several places at one 
and the same time, and accomplishing 
something in each place. He took no 
part in the formal program, except 
as choir leader during the dinner on 
Wednesday evening, at which time 
he put his ctstomary pep into the 
“finely pulverized” songs which he 
had dashed off some day while he was 
resting. But everybody recognized 
that the success of the convention was 
due in large measure to the general 
manager, as well as the success of 
the promotional work, in a muth 
larger sense, which the association is 
doing. 





Fort Dodge Cement Plant 
to Double Capacity 


Preparing to Take Large Part 
in Building Program of 
the Northwest 


HE Fort Dodge Portland Cement 
AB Corporation has decided to in- 
crease the capacity of its cement 
plant at Gilmore City, Iowa, to more 
than double its present size, as out- 
lined by M. J. Nicholson of Fort 
Dodge, president of the company. 
At a recent meeting of its board of 
directors the company determined to 
double the plant capacity to take care 





of its rapidly growing business and 
also to keep pace with the unprece- 
dented demand for cement throughout 
the entire northwest. It was voted 
to increase its preferred stock holdings 
to an additional issue of $75,000. The 
recent action of the board places the 
capitalization at $3,500,000. 

“Never before in the history of the 
cement industry has there been such 
a demand for the product of our plant,” 
explained President Nicholson, in an- 
nouncing the new plans of his com- 
pany. 

“Owing to the inactivity of construc- 
tion due to the war, there is a remark- 
able deficiency in building in all parts 
of the northwest. 

“Added to this, is the big impetus 
to the trade, due to the renewed activi- 
ties in paving and hard surfacing of 
roads, all of which causes the country 
to face a shortage, not only of cement, 
but also of facilities to manufacture 
it. We have at our plant contracted 
for trainloads of cement to be deliv- 
ered to Hartley, Logan, Mapleton and 
other Iowa points for paving contrac- 
tors, and all over our territory the de- 
mand has been so strong that today 
every bit of our surplus stock of ce- 
ment, and all we can make in the next 
six months, has been sold. 

“At Lusk, Wyoming, where a big 
boom is now on, a new city is being 
practically built entirely from Gilmore 
cement. In fact, our territory lies to 
the north and west, a part of the 
country where no cement mills exist, 
and consists of all northern Iowa, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, most of Wyo- 
ming and portions of Montana. Recent 
freight rate adjustments have been 
unusually advantageous to the local 
plant.” 

The plans for several new buildings, 
more machinery and additional facili- 
ties, are being rapidly completed and 
it is expected that actual construction 
work will be started in the near future. 
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Functions of a Trade Association 


An address before a meeting of Silica Sand Producers at Chicago 
By WILLIAM BETHKE, 
Secretary, La Salle Extension University, Chicago 


trade” was the slogan upon 

which business tried to oper- 
ate until recently. It was the thought 
that dominated most of the legislation 
upon our federal and state statute 
books—the Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
and the various state anti-trust laws 
are examples of the working of that 
doctrine. 

But economic conditions have 
changed fundamentally. Today the 
dominating thought is not that com- 
petition is the life of trade, but that 
co-operation is the life of trade. We 
hear the word everywhere, and as a 
visible expression of our belief in the 
power and truthfummess of this doc- 
trine, we are forming ourselves into 
various trade associations in order 
that we may secure this co-operation in 
an organized manner and work togeth- 
er in a teamwork fashion for our best 
interests. 

Just to the degree that the nation 
and the whole world are knitted to- 
gether in one by means of rapid com- 
munication —the wireless, the aero- 
plane, and bya community of economic 
interests—just to that degree every 
business man has found out that he 
cannot live to himself alone, and the 
way to succeed is to associate himself 
with his fellows who are like-minded 
and have common interests. 

Effective association of this sort re- 
quires frequent getting together in 
conventions and assemblies of the asso- 
ciation men. It is an old saying that 
in the counsels of many is wisdom. 
That is particularly true of gatherings 
of this kind. Your experience is valu- 
able to the other men here and your 
association is stronger because of your 
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individual membership in the organi- 
zation. You should be here to mix 
brains and friendship. 

If you are going to carry on your 
associational work most successfully, 
you must have a pretty clear idea as 
to just what you are doing. You~-need 
a clearly defined plan of action. I sus- 
pect that many of you are looking to 
your association membership for the 
profits that you can get out of it—you 
wouldn’t be business men if you did 
not. 

But I want to caution. you at the 
start that the big idea in successful 
association work is not fundamentally 
profit, but education. The only real 
reason why you co-operate is that there 
are conditions in your business which 
cannot be controlled adequately by any 
individual or firm. You have little ar- 
bitrary or legal_power to compel mem- 
bers of your organization to co-operate 
with your plans and ideals. The only 
way that you can do that is by means 
of education based upon a program 
that is convincing and that shows the 
members a real advantage ahead. It 
also requires the changing of tradi- 
tional methods and of long-established 
practices in a particular business. 
There is always a considerable amount 
of suspicion and hesitation which de- 
tracts from the effectiveness of your 
work. Only when you have absolute 
confidence in your purposes and in each 
other can your work really be success- 
ful. This changing of methods and 
establishing of confidences requires 
time; it requires education; it requires 
deeds as the basis of confidence. 

Having these basic ideas of associa- 
tional work in mind, I desire to ana- 
lyze some of the specific work that 
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properly falls within the activities of 
an organization such as yours. 
portunities for mutual service fall into 
two broad divisions: 

1. Problems of production. 

2. Problems of selling and~produc- 
tion. : 

Some of the many problems of pro- 
duction that you may consider for 
common agreement and action are the 
following: 

1. Standardization and grading of 
your product. To do this effectively 
may require a considerable amount of 
research. It requires a careful analy- 
sis of your conditions and a sufficient 
exercise of the judgment to insure a 
fair basis of standardization and grad- 
ing—a basis that is fair to the produ- 
cers and fair to the purchasers of your 
commodities. You want to consider 
also methods of standardization and 
grading, methods of inspection, and 
means for maintaining standards once 
agreed upon. 

2. Cost finding. In these days few 
associations can justify long their ex- 
istence if they do not co-operate close- 
ly on the subject of cost finding, cost 
accounting, and cost standardization 
in the business. The federal income 
tax compels business men to know 
their real costs and real profits. From 
your own point of view it is not enough 
to know what your own costs are; you 
must know what the costs of your com- 
petitors and associates are. Unless 
your costs are standardized as far as 
the conditions of your industry permit, 
you cannot compare cost items with 
the different pits. You do not know 
definitely where to look for economies 
or wasteful practices. Many organiza- 
tions have employed special cost ex- 
perts to co-operate with their executive 
officers and committees in developing a 
uniform system that not only shows 
costs, but aids greatly in the efficien\ 
management of the industry affected. 
3. Questions of labor. I think I am 


The op- ~ 





not exaggerating when I say that the 
biggest problem in industry today is 
the question of labor. There are the 
questions of wages, hours, turnover, 
etc. Usually it is desirable that these 
conditions should be fairly uniform in 
like industries. The labor question, 
however, goes deeper today. We call 
it democratization of industry; we call 
it labor representation in manage- 
ment; we call it profit-sharing—what- 
ever the term may be, it represents a 
fundamental movement in industry to 
which employers cannot afford to turn 
a deaf ear. It requires intelligent, con- 
structive co-operation. It often re- 
quires the combination of the interests 
involved as a simple matter of protec- 
tion or of justice. Those are questions 
for your association. 

4. Questions of materials. You in 
your business do not require many ma- 
terials, relatively speaking, but per- 
haps you can do what other associa- 
tions are doing in the way of co-opera- 
tive buying, in the way of exchange of 
materials to mutual advantage, and in 
the securing of fair prices for the ma- 
terials and supplies that you must buy 
in operating your industries. 

5. Co-operative insurance. From the 
production standpoint you are not only 
interested in the turning out of mate- 
rial. You are also interested in the 
protection of your equipment and legal 
liability. I refer to insurance. A great 
deal of money has been saved through 
mutual and co-operative insurance ar- 
rangements in various trades. Perhaps 
you can do something more than you 
have done along constructive lines in 
this direction. There is the question 
of your liability in rates and your 
workmen’s compensation rates. Per- 
haps your rates are too high in com- 
parison with the hazards in your in- 
dustry. By co-operative action you are 
likely to accomplish a great deal more 
than you will be individual complaints 
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Elevating, Conveying 
and > 


Power Transmitting 


MACHINERY 


Gravel, Sand and Stone Plants 


“SCREW AND BELT CONVEY- 
ORS. 


BUCKET ELEVATORS, with 
buckets on chain or belt, fur- 
nished with or without | steel 
casings. 


BUCKETS—standard types in 
steel or malleable iron, steel 
buckets of special design made to 
your specifications. 








GEARS—MACHINE MOLDED 
or with CUT TEETH. 


CHILLED RIM SPROCKETS. 


CHAIN—standard malleable de- 
tachable, Ley bushel, steel or 
malleable roller. 


SHAFTING, PULLEYS, BEAR- 
INGS, FRICTION CLUTCHES. 





Send for Catalogue No. 38 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. | | 


CHICAGO 


Western Ave., 17th and 18th Sts. : 
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to the insurance companies or your 
state administrators. 

On the distribution side there are 
many opportunities for common action. 
I’ll have time to sketch only a few of 
these in bare outline: 

1. Market studies. This involves 
market statistics, analyses of funda- 
mental business conditions affecting 
your markets, market reports from 
your members, and exchange of help- 

_ful information. 

2. Co-operative selling. Your busi- 
ness is made up of comparatively small 
business units. In such industries it is 
sometimes an advantage to establish a 
co-operative selling agency to aid in 
the marketing of a common product or 
output. 

3. Co-operation on prices. . This ques- 
tion involves one of your most delicate 
activities from a legal standpoint. The 
law gives you.no right to combine for 
the simple purpose of advancing prices 
or agreeing upon a fixed price of a mo- 
nopoly character. Such action would 
probably be considered in restraint of 
trade under the federal laws and cer- 
tainly would be considered so under 
many of the state laws. , 

On the other hand, your association, 
as well as every other association, must 
be tremendously encouraged by the at- 
titude of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion on the subject of price cutting. 
The substance of its decisions seems to 
establish the principle that to sell the 
goods below the cost of production is 
an unfair method of competition. When 
that principle once becomes generally 
enforced and known, you men who are 
trying to conduct a legitimate business 
will have a powerful weapon of control 
over the ruinous price cutter. 

You will naturally consider various 
means of exchanging price informa- 
tion. As a general rule, it is dangerous 
policy to volunteer information on in- 
completed sales, but an exchange of in- 

formation on completed transactions 





can be made a very useful guide, espe- 
cially when supplemented by sufficient 
personal contact. 

4. Co-operative trafic management. 
The question of traffic, rates, classifica- 
tions, and transportation service affects 
your business very vitally. You are 
dealing with a bulky commodity, low 
priced, and on that kind of goods trans- 
portation is an important factor in 
competition. 

You cannot individually afford a 
high-priced traffic manager, but you can 
get together through your association 
and secure special services either per- 
manently or temporarily in a profes- 
sional capacity as you require it, and 
in that connection I dare say you will 
find a very profitable field of co-opera- 
tion. 

5. Credits and finance, The question 
of credits is not as important in your 
business as in some businesses, because 
your are dealing largely with well- 
rated concerns and with comparative- 
ly few buyers, but I think you can dis- 
cuss to advantage questions of terms 
of sale, the use of acceptances, ex- 
change of credit information, and mat- 
ters of that sort. 

6. Advertising and publicity. Just 
as co-operative traffic management and 
co-operative credit exchange is found 
useful in many lines, so co-operative 
advertising and publicity is valuable 
sometimes from a purely public point 
of view, and very often a direct busi- 
ness-getting standpoint. 

7. Trade abuses. Almost every busi- 
ness finds certain trade practices that 
are harmful to the general interests of 
the business. As a rule an individual 
firm cannot clean up these sore spots 
alone. It requires co-operative action. 
If your competitor is engaged in prac- 
tices that are harmful to the business, 
you stand a better chance of remedy- 
ing that condition by united action 
than you do by individual effort. 

In brief outline this summarizes a 
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Complete Link-Belt Sand and Gravel 
Washing Plant 











Dull Inclined Conical Screens. 








LINK-BELT 


Sand and Gravel Plants 
and Accessories 


W* design, equip and 
supervise the construc- 
tion of complete sand and 


eravel washing plants or 
alterations to present plants. 


The fact that over seventy-five 
per cent of such plants in Amer- 
ica are Link-Belt and Dull de- 
signed is proof of the high effi- 


ciency and successful operation of otr 
plants. 


Our engineers art specialists in. this 
field. Our equipment is of the highest 
grade and represents positively the last 
word in design and efficiency. 


Write for our Sand and Gravel Plant 
Book No. 17. -Let our engineers 
help you. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 











New York . ° ° s 299 Broadway 
Boston. ° . e * 49 Federal St. 
. ° ° . 150) Park % 
St. Louis ° ° Centra! Nat’! Bank s 
Buffalo. ° . . 547 
Wilkes-Barre e ° 2d Nat’l Bank . 
Cleve « > ° 429 Rockefeller = 
Jetroit . ‘ ° ° Bank > 
cansas City, Mo. . ° 306 Elmhurst a 
eattle ° ‘ ° 676 First Ave., S. 
d, Ore. : see First and Stark Sts. 
Za... 163 N. Los Angeles St. 
Los Angeles . , eles St. 
Toronto, Can. . . Canadian Link-Belt Co... Ltd. 
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practical, comprehensive program of 
action for co-operation. I want to em- 
phasize again that it is deeds and not 
words that count in the long run. You 
cannot accomplish part or all of these 
splendid and desirable results without 
a competent executive officer in charge 
of your organization. You need a man 
who is big enough to comprehend all 
of these problems and to wield a power- 
ful personal influence. Such a man 
must be given ample freedom of action. 
He cannot accomplish his best if he is 
circumscribed by petty supervision. He 
must be a man who can keep his head 
and who can act impartially in the face 
of many conflicting appeals and inter- 
ests. He must not permit himself to 
be dominated by any one man or lim- 
ited group of men in the organization. 

If you have such a conception of the 
work of your organization as I have 
outlined and then are fortunate enough 
to have in charge of the work a man 
of the ability and vision which I have 
indicated, you may be assured that 
your organization will be effective. It 
will in time accomplish all the splendid 
purposes which you,set out to do and 
in the final result will actually mean 
the profits in which you are funda- 
mentally interested. 





W. K. Miller of the Granite Sand & 
Gravel Company, and Jesse Alley, 
manager of the Acme Gravel Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind., have been 
ordered to appear in the city court 
because of their alleged violation of 
section 1008 of the municipal code, 
which makes it compulsory for own- 
ers of gravel pits to place danger 
signs over streams from which sand 
and gravel are taken in order that 
people may be warned of the deep 
excavations. 





Oil City Silica Sand Co., of Oil City, 
Pa., capital $300,000, has been incor- 
porated by George C. Magee, Eliza- 
beth Magee and Albert W. Kaufman, 
all of Oil City. The new company 
will quarry and mine sand, sandstone, 
rock, etc. 


How to Separate Slate 
_ , From Gravel? 





Has Anyone Had Experience 
Which Will Help this 
Reader? 

READER of Pit Anp Quarry 
4 writes us this letter:, 

“We are producing washed 
sand and screened gravel and have 
some slate in our gravel which is in 
the same form as gravei, being egg 
shape, oblong, round and flat. This 
material is lighter than the gravel and 
we are up aganst a proposition of 
separating same from the gravel, as it 
prohibits us from selling material to 
be used for work where the surface of 
the concrete is exposed to abrasion. 
We are wondering if there has ever 
been any method developed that would 
separate slate from gravel.” 

It has not been possible, from the 
data obtainable, to~give this writer 
much encouragement. 

There is scarcely sufficient difference 
in the specific gravity of the two mate- 
rials to make possible any mechanical 
separation, while, of course, the cost 
of separation by any, very- complex 
process would be out of the question. 

If the slate occurs in strata, perhaps 
the best way- to handle the matter 
would be to take out the gravel down 
to a stratum of slate, then remove the 
slate and go on with. the excavation 
-of the gravel. Of course, if the slate 
is distributed throughout the deposit 
of gravel it will be almost mpossible 
to separate them and .the only thing 
to do will be to find a sufficient outlet 
for the production where .the~ presence 
of slate is not a serious objection. It 
should be all right for gravel roads, 
railroad ballast, etc. 





Don’t let careless expenditure make 
a sieve of your purse. Buy wisely 
and increase your money holdings by 
investing in W. S. S. 
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"Used in Some of the 
Largest Quarries in the 
Country 


And Especially in the 
Preparation of 
Glass Sand 


LEWISTOWN 
Sand Washers 


These are reasonably priced, well built, compact outfits, which 
can be easily and quickly installed. They are simple in con- 
struction and efficient in operation. Extensively used in the 
manufacture of glass sand which is so much needed today in 
the making of optical lenses for field glasses, telescopes, etc., 
required by the Government. 


If you are not acquainted with Lewistown equipment and service, it 
will pay you to look into it. 


We are in position to assist you solve your problem of whatever 
nature, if it pertains to crushing, grinding, screening, washing, drying 
and conveying, as we manufacture a full line of this machinery and 
equipment. Drop us a line stating what you desire information on. 


Lewistown Fdy. & Machine Co. 
LEWISTOWN, PENN. 
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New Crusher Catalogue 


The Austin Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, has just issued a new 
catalogue on. gyratory crushers and 
quarry equipment. 

It is of interest to note on one page 
of this catalogue contrasting illustra- 
tions of the largest and smallest 
crushers made by~-this company, No. 
1 and No. 10, six other sizes being 
made between these two. 

The book also includes illustra- 
tions and drawings of a large num- 
ber of plants, the design and equip- 
ment being with especial regard to 
facility and economy in handling. 

The catalogue includes other equip- 
ment, such as elevators, screens, bin 
spouts, dump cars, etc. 





At the commencement of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Engineering was 
conferred upon Van H. Manning, of 
Washington, D. C., the Director of 
the Bureau of Mines, Department of 
the Interior, in special recognition of 
his activities in aiding the winning 
of the war. The presentation was 
made by Dr. Raymond F. Bacon, Di- 
rector of the Mellon Institute, who 
said: “I have the honor and pleasure 
to present the distinguished Director 
of the United States Bureau of Mines, 
Mr. Vannoy Hartrog Manning, for the 
degree of Doctor of Engineering. 
This- distinction is most appropriately 
conferred upon Mr. Manning in réc- 
ognition of his leadership of all work 
on the conservation of our natural 
resources. Possessing the highest 
executive ability, an authority on 
mineral technology, Mr. Manning has 
rendered inestimably valuable service 
to the nation in the development of 
the activities of our world-famed Bu- 
reau of Mines and in demonstrating 
to our industrialists and legislators 
that research is the basis of national 
development.” 





There is not much use in starting 
on the right road unless you keep on 
moving. Save regularly and get 
rae with your War Savings Stamp 
und. 





Don’t wait to get that large sum 
for investment. Put all the little bits 
in Thrift Stamps and War Savings 
Stamps and you will soon have a 
large sum invested. 


Extension to Erie Steam Shovel 
Plant 


The Ball Engine Company, of Erie, 
Pa., builders of the Erie steam shovel, 
let a contract on June 18 for build- 
ing an addition to their shovel erect- 
ing shop. 

The new building will be approxi- 
mately 175x125 feet in area. 

Other additions to the Erie shovel 
plant are contemplated, as the de- 
mand for the well-known Erie shovel 
is such as to warrant further exten- 
sions. 





The danger from blasting in quarry 


operation is one frequently recurring 
and its occurrence can be foreseen by 
the person charged with the duty of 
watching it, and if the danger is not 
foreseen and proper warning given, the 
quarry is an unsafe place forthe work- 
men; but it may be made reasonably 
safe if proper warning is given. Sev- 
eral judicial decisions show that on 
the person whose duty it was to take 
care that the place should be kept 
safe was cast the duty of giving 
timely warning and it is a part of the 
operator’s duty to his employes that 
proper care should be exercised in 
giving warning of an expected blast. 





E. E. Maher announces the forma- 
tion of the Maher Engineering Com- 
pany with offices in the Michigan 
Boulevard building, Chicago, to han- 
dle the sales and installation of Erie 
Engine Works High Speed Engines, 
The Sims Company Feed Water Heat- 
ters, Dayton-Dowd Company Centri- 
fugal Pumps, Wagener Steam Pump 
Company Pumps and Pratt Engineer- 
ing & Machine Company Fertilizer 
and Sulphuric Acid Machinery. 





Don’t trust to getting a sufficient 
supply of coal screenings when you 
want them. Install a crusher and be 
prepared to make your coal any size 
you want it. 





The Kokomo Stone Company, Ko- 
komo, Ind., have been awarded the 
county contract for- crushed stone to 
be delivered and dumped at $1.39 per 
ton. 





Fifty cents to one dollar per ton 
can be saved on coal by the use of 
efficient handling equipment. 
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Combustion and Flue Gas Analysis 


Based on an Article by Joseph W.-Hays, Combustion Engineer, and 
Reprinted from a Bulletin of the Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, D. C. 


There is absolutely only one way to 
stop wasting coal burned in steam 
power plants. 

Part first of this one and only way 
is to insure that every particle of the 
carbon of the coal comes in -intimate 
contact with enough heated air to 
supply 2%, pounds of oxygen to each 
pound of carbon. This weight of oxy- 
gen would be contained in 11.5 pounds 
of air. 

Part second is to insure that the 
maximum proportion of the heat de- 
veloped produces steam. 

To do both of these things is abso- 
lutely the only way to make each 
pound of coal generate .all of the 
steam it can. To even attempt to do 
either without the use of the control 
instrument to be referred to later is 
simply to waste coal inevitably, in- 
variably and unnecessarily. 

The key to the solution as regards 
the maximum production of heat is 
the control and measurement of the 
air supplied to the furnace; the solu- 
tion of the problem as regards the 
maximum utilization of heat is found 
in the control and measurement of 
the temperature of the flue gases. 

Now, as to the practical Way of in- 
suring the maximum production and 
the maximum utilization of heat; of 
doing what we simply must do to 
avoid a needless waste of coal, of 
money, of time; again there is one 
indispensable way of doing this. 

You must determine by actual 
trial what conditions in your furnace, 
burning your fuel, produce the most 
steam per pound of coal. 

2. Having determined these condi- 
tions, you must employ continuously 
methods which will maintain these 
conditions or which will show you 
promptly that you are not maintaininf 
them. You can not wait till the end 
of the day to determine how much 
steam power each pown dof coal gen- 
erated—it will be too late then to re- 
cover coal needlessly lost: You must 
use constantly instruments which will 


show you that you are maintaining, 
hour by hour, minute by minute, con- 
ditions in your furnace and boiler 
whoch you had previously proven in- 
sured a maximum production of tseam 
per pound of fuel and a maximum sav- 
ing of heat developed. 


The instruments which are abso- — 


lutely indispensable to an _ efficient 
furnace control, without which fuel 
waste is inevitable, are flue gas anal- 
ysis apparatus, pyrometers, and draft 
gauges. The first instrument detects 
and determine sexcess air; the second 
measures the heat lost in excess air; 
and the third tends to prevent excess 
air. 

As we have seen, a proportion of 
about 11.5 pounds of air to every 
pound of carbon in coal is the amount 
necessary to insure the development 
of all the heat of the fuel and this 
full amount must actually come in 
contact with the fuel—as, however, 
in the rapid passage of air through a 
furnaec, some of it never reaches the 
fuel, an excess of about 40 per cent 
above the amount of air which con- 
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New Plant of 
Mitchell Lime Co. 
Mitchell, Ind. 
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Equipped with 
SHEAR-KLEAN 
GRATES 
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LIME KILN GRATES 


Some nationally known lime manufacturers have applied the Shear-Klean 
Grates to their lime kiln fire boxes and prodtcde big savings in fuel. Another 
result is the shorter time required to burn the lime. The same kiln will pro- 
duce considerably more lime per twenty-four hours than before the Shear- 
Klean Grates were installed. The saving of labor is a large item. The use of 
these grates in lime kiln furnaces lightens the fireman’s labor to a considerable 
degree. 

The severe service to which lime kiln grates are subjected is too much 
for; an ordinary grate. Shear-Klean Grates stand the strain year after year 
without repairs. 


- The Shear-Klean Grate Co. 


General Office: 811 Monadnock Block CHICAGO 

















OPERATE WITH 
LESS POWER . 


Curtis Air Compressors re- 
quire less power to operate, 
because of correct design, good 
materials used, conscientious 
construction, and the embodi- 
ment of our long experience in 
manufacturing machinery of 
this character. 


Simple 
Durable 
Efficient 

















Air 


Are especially adapted to Pit and Quarry 
= Have self-regulating splash system 
‘or cylinder oiling. Can be furnished with 
automatic unloader if desired. 80% more 
cooling eurface than any double-acting 
compressors of same capacity. Fully en- 
closed—dirt and dust af Write for 
illustrated bulletin describing our various 





CURTIS PNEUMATIC MACHINERY co. 
1628 Klienlen Ave., St. Louis, Mo. Branch Office: 531-K Hudson Terminal, New York Clty. 
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tains the oxygen required should be 
used. 

A pound of carbon can not possibly 
combine chemically with more than 
2% pounds of oxygen. Therefore to 
use more than the minimum excess of 


air necessary, under furnace condi- 
tions, to insure this proportion, is 
simply to provide in this needless ex- 
cess a vehicle for the transfer of heat 
to the stack. Any heat which reaches 
this point is lost, and just to the ex- 
tent to which you allow heat to reach 
the stack in an unnecessary amount, 
just to this extent do you render ab- 
solutely null and void all the care em- 
ployed in the generation of the maxi- 
mum amount of heat. 

What has been said above shows 
that the control of the air supply is 
absolutely indispensable to the effi- 
cient operation of a furnace. 

But both air and the products of 
the chemical union of air with carbon 
(carbon dioxide or CO, and carbon 
monoxide or CO) are invisible, there- 
fore we can tell very little as to the 
air being supplied a furnace by look- 
ing at it, or even into it; still less can 
we judge as to the heat which a boiler 
is absorbing if we use the eye alone. 

Enormous losses resulting from the 
use of needless excess of air may oc- 
cur in the vast majority of plants do 
occur, and will inevitably control we 
establish and maintain such condi- 
tions in the furnaces that effectively 
prevent these losses. 

Suppose we fill a vessel whose in- 
terior volume is, say, 30 cubic inches, 
with flue gas, take 15 cubic inches of 
this and determine the CO, in it. 

Assume the CO, to be 10 per cent. 
Suppose we next add to the 15 cubic 
inches of gas remaining from the orig- 
inal sample enough air to make its 
volume again 30 inches; take 15 cubic 
inches of this diluted gas and deter- 
mine the CO, in this. We will, of 
course, find this to be 5 per cent, for, 
as the 30 cubic inches of the diluted 
gfas has only as much CO, as 15 cubic 
inches of the original gas, it is half as. 
strong (in CO,) we might say; that is, 
its percentage of CO, has been re- 
duced by one-half. 

Now, the effect on the composition 
of the gas will be in general terms 
the same if the dilution occurs in 
the furnace through the admission of 
excess air. 

As a pound of carbon can never 
produce more than 3%, pounds of car- 
bon dioxide, the more air we add to 




















Fig. 2 


this in the furnace the poorer in CO, 
will the furnace gas become, so that 
by determining the CO, in the flue 
gas we measure with more or less 
accuracy the air supplied to the fur- 
nace in successive hours. 

Having determined what percent 
age of CO, produces maximum steam 
production in a given furnace burn- 
ing a certain fuel, we have in flue- 
gas analysis an invaluable, ‘indispens- 
able means of maintaining these con- 
ditions. 

In making every pound of coal de- 
velop all of its heat we take a long 
step toward preventing fuel waste, _ 
but if we stop here we will never 
insure maximum combustion  effi- 
ciency. 

Unless we get a maximum propor- 
tion of this heat into the boiler water, 
we inevitably burn more fuel than 
is absolutely necessary to generate 
a pound of steam. The larger the 
percentage of heat absorbed by the 
boilers the smaller the percentage of 
heat lost through the stack, and the 
only possible way to know what pro- 
portion of heat is going to form steam 
is to have a continuous record of the 
temperature and amount of the flue 
gas. 

The pyrometer is the means of se- 
curing this indispensable data on tem- 
perature. 

Maximum heat production in the ; 
furnace combined with maximum heat | 
absorption in the boiler produce max- 
imum furnace and boiler efficiency. 
To fail to secure either is a disgrace 
to anyone who operates a power 
plant. Z 

A. Gas-analysis instruments.—The 
gas-analysis apparatus most frequent- 
ly used is some form of the various 
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types of “Orsat” (see fig. 1). The 
direction for its use, which may be 
secured from the dealer, are so ex- 
plicit that skill in its use is acquired 
within an hour or two. 

It enables one to determine CO,, 
O, (oxygen, a measure of the air sup- 
ply), and CO in 15 to 30 minutes. 
No investment in power-plant equip- 
ment will pay a higher rate of inter- 
est than will a well-used gas-analysis 
apparatus. 

Of gas analysis it may be said as 
of all other analyses that it is a 
worse than useless process unless the 
particular portion of material an- 
alyzed represents the average com- 
position of the larger mass from 
which the sample is taken. 

“A” in figure 2 shows the correct 
location of the sampling tube at the 
point where the gases leave the boil- 
er, as near this as possible, and where 
the velocity of the gas stream is a 
maximum. “B” shows an incorrect 
location. 

The sampling tube should be a %& 
to % inch iron tube inserted into the 
center of the gas stream. Under no 
circumstances should a_ perforated 
pipe, a next of pipes, a “spider” or 
any similar device be used. 

In order to determine the prevent- 
able heat loss from excess air it is 
necessary to know not only the vol- 
ume but also the temperature of the 
excess volume, 

The temperature should be taken 
at the same point as the sample of 
gas for analysis; that is, at the point 
where the gases leave the heating 
surfaces of the boiler, and is best 
determined by means of some form 
of pyrometer, either of the mercurial, 
expansion, or electric type. The lat- 
ter is probably preferable because of 
its greater convenience. 

The essential parts are a “couple,” 
which consists of two wires, usually 
of some special alloy, welded to- 
gether, and an indicating or record- 
ing meter, connected by insulated cop- 
per wire to the couple. 

To determine the temperature of 
the gas the couple is inserted in the 
gas stream where the temperature is 
to be taken. An electric current 
whose magnitude is proportional to 
the temperature is generated and is 
recorded by the meter in degrees, 
Fehrenheit or centigrade. 

PF tes: ordering a pyrometer de- 

e: 


1. (a) The best points in the brick 








setting or elsewhere to insert the 
couple; (b) the length of the couple ~ 
to reach from that point to the cen- 
ter of the gas stream. 

2. The place where you will locate 
the meter. 

3. The length of the “lead” needed 
to connect the couple and meter. 

4. The number of couples, if a 
switch is to be provided. 

Having. determined what jou re 
quire, communicate with various 
manufacturers and state your require- 
ments, in order to secure the equip- 
ment best adapted to your needs. 


. (To be continued) 





WHEN BOILER COMPOUNDS MAY 
BE USED. 

Boiler compounds afford a very use- 
ful. means of boiler-water treatment 
in plants whose size or value of out- 
put would not justify the use of-a 
more expensive method. This would 
be true of a large percentage of the 
plants. of the country. 

In spite of a great variety of trade 
names a very large percentage of all 
boiler compounds consist most large- 
ly of carbonate of soda, to which 
caustic soda is sometimes added, and 
occasionally phosphate of soda. 
Starchy materials, and those contain- 
ing tannin are frequent ingredients. , 
The supposed effect of these last two 
materials is to coat the particles of 
precipitated incrusting material and 
prevent its cohesion into compact 
scale. 





A power plant using any consider- 
able amount of oil will find an oil 
filter an economy. These devices are 
made in capacities as high as 2500 
gallons of oil per hour. Regardless 
of the number of times the oil passes 
through the system, its lubricating 
value remains the same. 





On firm has on the market a com- 
pound which is not only a scale re- 
mover but a scale preventive. It 
forms a thin heat-conducting film on 
the water covered surface of the boil- 
er to which scale forming salts can- 
not adhere. 





J. J. Douglass and associates have 
incorporated the Cypress Valley Lime- 
stone Company, Florence, Ala., at $65,- 
000 to engage in the business of 
crushing limestone and handling fer- 
tilizers. 
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Automatic stokers are developing a big demand for stoker 
sizes of coal, offering new opportunities to business men who 
enter this field now. 

The American Ring Coal Crusher answers all requirements. 
Made in several sizes, high capacity, low power consumption, 
correct sizing, satisfactorily handles all foreign matter in coal, 
occupies minimum 
space, easy to operate, 
simple, absolutely re- 


liable. 
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for 


Complete 
Detail 


American 
Pulverizer Co. 


We Crush 18th and Austin Streets 
Everything St. Louis, Mo. 





American Ring Coal Crusher 














Your “Right Hand Man” 


*T your elbow whenever you need it; 
with a handy index leading-straight 
to anything you want in equipment. 

That’s what this 1100-page catalog means 
to you; it saves time, effort and money. 
Lists everything you can think of in the 
way of supplies and at prices that are right. 
Your copy is ready. Send for it. Address 
Dept. 31. 


Here are a few items it covers 





Air Compressors Flags ‘ Pile Drivers 

Awnings Foundry Supplies : Pipe 

Belting Grain Elevator Supplies Pipe Fittings 

Blacksmiths’ Tools Hoisting Engines Plumbers’ Supplies 

Boilers Hose Pumps 

Boiler and Engine Room Machine Shop Equipment’ Railroad Supplies 
Supplies Machinists’ Tools Roofers’ Sapaties 

Bolts Marine Equipment and Rubber—Oiled Clothing 

Carpenter Tools Hardware Ship Builders’ Equipment 

Chain Mill Supplies and Tools 

Contractors’ Equipment Nails Screws 

Cordage Nuts Tackle Blocks 

Cotton Duck ; Oils Tents 

Derricks Packing Well Diggers’ Tools 

Electricians’ Tools Paints Winches 

Engines Paving and Cement Wire Rope 


Fire Fighting Equipment Finishing Tools 


}j GEO-B-CARPENTER & Co 440No.Wets St. CHICAGO 
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SOME POINTS OF EFFICIENCY 


In running a power plant the great 
desideratum to be striven for is the 
saving of power. In order to bring 
this about there are many questions 
that must be given earnest considera- 
tion and these include the following 
cardinal points: fuel, water, air sup- 
ply, insulation, etc. 

The fuel must be weighed for every 
shift or day, and a record kept of the 
weights. 

The feed water must be heated to 
the maximum degree attainable, as 
this insures the efficiency of the heat 
cycle. Due importan must be given 
its measurement and regulation. 

A thoroughly efficient boiler fireman 
should be in charge of the regulation 
of the air supply, the correct amount 
of air being very necessary to the 
proper operation of steam boilers. 

The heating surfaces should be kept 
clean and free from accumulations of 
soot, which prevent effective boiler 
operation. 

The grates uust be kept in good 
repair and the boiler and furnace set- 
tings and all the doors kept free from 
air leakage, otherwise the heat bal- 
ance of the unit will be impaired. 

All surfaces through which heat 
may be wasted by radiation must be 
properly insulated, and in this con- 
nection it is well to remember that 
once the insulating material is ap- 
plied it means a constant saving, the 
— pipes causing a great deal of 

OSs.’ 

A matter which should be given 
considerable attention is the correct 
method of utilizing the exhaust steam. 
There are many approved methods of 
doing this, one of them being to use 
the exhaust steam to heat the build- 
ing and the feed water. Sometimes 
it may be used to advantage in direct 
manufacturing. A little study and 
thought afforded these important 
questions will well repay the effort 
and result in the catching of stray 
dollars not possible with faulty boiler 
operation. 





BALL-BEARINGS ON MOTORS 


; In order to take care of the start- 
ing load it is usually necessary to 
provide a motor of greater capacity 
than that needed after the load is 
started. 

It is very difficult to start the ordi- 
nary run of bearings after they have 
stood for some time, and, when the 











machine is operating at usual speed 
the friction of the bearings causes 
considerable waste of power. 

With roller or ball bearings, how- 
ever, no greater amount of power is 
necessary to start the load than after 
it has once started. It is possible 
therefore to reduce the motor; at 
times, by several horse-power. 





KEEP SCALE AWAY 

Scale formation is responsible for 
a great many losses in boiler plants 
and if permitted to form any length 
of time soon results in a deteriora- 
tion of the power plant and a conse- 
quent Waste of coal, two very -unsat- 
isfactory conditions. An important 
fact to. remember in connection with 
the prevention of this trouble is that 
the boiler flues must be kept clear, 
and that the treatment of the feed 
water with chemicals of a softening 
tendency, which results in a soft feed 
water, will keep the scale from form- 
ing. 

In order to treat scale formation 
effectively a correct diagnosis of the 
trouble is necessary. When the cause 
is ascertained it is an easy matter to 
decide just what treatment the water 
requires. 

A plant which had never given 
much attention to the matter of scale 
formation recently cleaned out four 
boilers from which over six thousand 
pounds of scale were taken. 





FIVE SCOOPS EQUAL A PINT 

A common type of wastage in every 
factory is that caused by the firemen 
through carelessness in carrying out 
instructions as to the use of coal. 
If coal were given the same super- 
vision and care that is afforded lubri- 
cating oil there would not be so much 
wastage. Four or five scoops of coal 
equal in value one pint of valve oil. 

A notice to this effect has been 
posted in some of the plants and has 
resulted to their advantage in con- 
trolling the wastage. 





An employe in a quarry assumes. 
the ordinary risks of his employment 
and is bound to exercise skill and 
diligence to protect himself. 





The purification of optical glass 
sand with phosgene gas is said to cost 
about $40 per ton, and only removes 
“ iron not sealed up in grains of 
silica. _ 
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ARNES POWER 
ETTER UMPS 


That’s the VERDICT of Satisfied Users 
For a Dependable Water Supply to Any Point in Your Pit or Quarry 


We Recommend a 


Barnes “Premier” Power Pump 


DRIVEN BY A 
Gasoline-Kerosene Engine 


or an Electric Motor 


Uncle Sam Ordered 681— 
Bulletin P-Q Tells You Why 


The Barnes 
Manufacturing Co. 


Main Office Chicago Office 
MANSFIELD,O. 1533 Monadnock Bldg. 











On every road building job there is plenty of work 
that can be done with greater speed and economy by 
using the proper mechanical equipment. 4 
For excavating and sewer work—for pumping water, 
for hoisting concrete, brick, mortar and material, etc., 
Ideal Engines and equipment meet every need. ; 
he high pressure pump shown at the left is 
the right outfit for long distance pumping. It 
thrives on hard work. Outfit is furnished in 
various sizes from 3 H. P. to 8 H. P. with 
capacities from 900 to 2400 gallons per hour, 
A sturdy rugged outfit designed for sewer 
service and lots of it. Other Ideal pumpin 
outfits include diaphram pumps, centrifug 
pe rotary pumps and triple pumps. 
he complete Ideal line also includes double 
drum and single drum hoists, for both medium 
and heavy duty. 
Write us complete details of the nature 
of the work you have to do and we 
will help you select the equipment best 
suited to your needs. 


Ideal Engine Company 


. BE , Chairman 
660 E. Kalamazoo St., LANSING, MICH. 





